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Tue Massachusetts Association of Congrega- 
tionalists was in session at Bradford, on the Mer- 
rimack, in June, 1810. Adoniram Judson was 
then twenty-two yearsofage. The unbelief and 
pride of opinion which he had cherished had 
yielded to the Divine testimony, and with the 
enthusiasm which is a part of his nature he de- 
termined to spend the remainder of his life in the 
service of the Master whose claims he had de- 
rided and whose authority he had despised. He 
had left the university to travel, before entering 
upon a career of ambition of which the vistas 
opened brightly to his imagination; but as he 
was on his way, suddenly there shone round 
about him a light from Heaven, and when he was 
fallen to the earth, he heard a voice speaking un- 
to him, saying, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me ?’’ and he said, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord ?”’ 
and it was answered, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest; but rise, and stand upon thy feet, 
for I have appeared unto thee to make thee a 
minister and a witness, both of those things 
which thou hast seen, and of those in which I 
will appear unto thee, delivering thee from the 
people, and from the heathen unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes and to turn them 
from darkness to light, that they may receive for- 
giveness of theirsins.’’ Whereupon he was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.* 

Three years of diligent preparation had passed. 
The Protestant Loyola had become associated 
with Nott, Mills, and Newell, his classmates in 
the Divinity College at Andover, and at this 


* No one acquainted with the early history of Dr. 
Judson will question the propriety of thus using the sa- 
cred chronicle. 
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meeting of the Congregational Association they 
presented a paper which he had written, avowing 
their determination of personally attempting a 
mission to the heathen, and asking the advice of 
the reverend fathers whether they ought to direct 
their attention to the eastern or the western world, 
whether they might expect patronage from a 
missionary society in this country, and as to what 
should be their measures of preparation. This 
memorial was followed by the foundation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and the institution of that new Order, 
whose deeds of devotion and heroism have as much 
surpassed the noblest acts of the old Templars, as 
the knight errantry of the middle ages did the 
barbarism of the Teutonic tribes before Charle- 
magne. “The age of chivalry,’’ said Burke, in 
a famous passage of his Reflections, “‘ is passed.”’ 
But it was not and is not so. The fields of 
Buena Vista, Resaca-de-la-Palma, and Churu- 
busco, have witnessed a thousand instances of 
that pride, enthusiasm, recklessness of life, and 
thirst for glory, which in the days of the Pala- 
dins strewed with bones the mountains and val- 
leys and the bottoms of the seas from Poland to 
Palestine ; while the highest type of chivalric 
character has been abundantly illustrated in every 
year since the establishment of this Board, by 
deeds of daring and endurance for the love of 
God, from which the heroes of the Niebelunge- 
lied would have shrunk back appalled in their 
bravery for self. And our American women 
even, guided by the higher civilization and more 
Christian spirit of this nineteenth century, have 
every day, in the far off fields of their holy war- 
fare, performed actions which outshine the most 
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brilliant that have been sung by minstrels, trou- 
veres, and troubadours. Thus was begun that 
great enterprise whose advances have been cele- 
brated with such unusual rejoicings through many 
years in earth and heaven. God! as is the he- 
roism of thy armies, so is the grandeur of their 
triumphs. How poor the splendors that crown 
earthly conquests to the opening of the gates of 
pearl, leading into the golden city with walls of 
sapphire and emerald and chrysolite, in which 
the Great Captain sitteth upon his white throne, 
smiling very kindly upon his servants who have 
kept the faith and fought the good fight. The 
wreaths that crown the brows of mortal victors 
fade before the night; theirs never lose their 
fragrance, and their beauty is eternal. 
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We might pursue the parallel of the lives of ; 


the Apostle of the Gentiles and our missionary 
pioneer, by a narrative of Judson’s captivity at 
Bayonne, while on a voyage to the capital of the 
modern world, and of his plans for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among the heathen after his 
arrival in London. But it is not the present pur- 
pose to trace his career, or the history of the 
Board of Missions. He returned to America, 
and on the 6th of February, 1812, he and Samuel 
J. Mills, Samuel Nott, and Samuel Newell, were 
ordained as missionaries to the Burman empire. 

The poets of the Merrimack* have sweetly 
sung her beauties in many a song that shall be 
repeated as long as the music of her waves. But 
her setting sun sends his slanting beams upon no 
lovelier scene than Bradford, where the youthful 
evangelist, while attending the association to 
which we have alluded, first saw 


ANNE HASSELTINE, 


in the “ leafy month of June,’’ thirty-eight years 
ago. Bradford was her native town, and she was 
now at the happy and beautiful age of twenty. 
Intelligent, earnest, and joyous, with a decision 
and perseverance of character that made her con- 
spicuous in the village society, she had yielded, 
at sixteen, to the better influences of religion, and 
as a pupil in the Bradford Academy, and as a 
teacher in other schools, had from that period 
been as distinguished for piety and simplicity as 
previously for Jove of pleasure and gayety of man- 
ners. The acquaintance with Mr. Judson ripened 
soon into intimacy and affection, and six months 
before his contemplated departure for India he 
offered proposals of marriage. She was ofan ar- 
dent and adventurous spirit, but it was no roman- 
tic vision of the missionary enterprise that made 
her willing to enter upon its toils and dangers. A 
lofty conviction of duty, a chivalric and religious 
undauntedness, set off gracefully with the flowers 
of human feeling, prevented hesitation, and with 
only the condition of her father’s approval she 
promised compliance with his wishes. 


* See an article on this subject, by General Caleb 
Cushing, in the New York Mirror, for August 24, 1839. 
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Mr. Judson’s own conduct was illustrative of 
the bold sincerity of his nature. “I ask you,’’ 
he wrote to Mr. Hasseltine, ‘whether you can 
consent to part with your daughter, to see her no 
more in this world? whether you can consent to 
her departure for a heathen Jand, and her sub- 
jection to the hardships and sufferings of a mis- 
sionary life? whether you can consent to her 
exposure to the dangers of the ocean; to the pe- 
rilous influence of the southern climate of India; 
to every kind of want and distress; to degrada- 
tion, insult, persecution, and, perhaps, a violent 
death ?’’ Here was none of the lover’s gilding of 
the future, but that bold unveiling and calm 
contemplation of inevitable and terrible but vo- 
luntarily encountered vicissitudes, which illus- 
trate the highest style of bravery. They were 
married at Bradford, on the 5th of February, 1812; 
on the 19th of the same month they sailed in 
the brig Caravan from Salem for Calcutta; and 
before the close of the following June they 
breathed the fragrant airs that came from the bor- 
ders of the Ganges, and saw green fields and 
groves of orange trees, and palms, and pagodas— 
the towering citadels of the sin they were sent to 
oppose. 

In the same ship with the Judsons were the 
Newells, and they were all received with brotherly 
kindness by the English clergy and their families 
at Serampore. The country was then under the 
despotic control of the East India Company, 
which was resolutely opposed to all missionary 
labors among its inhabitants; and Mr. Judson 
and Mr. Newell were soon summoned to Calcut- 
ta, and ordered immediately to leave the com- 
pany’s possessions. ‘This opposition, from a 
nominally Christian government, was unexpected, 
and, for the moment, appalling. But there was 
no alternative, and they quickly made up their 
minds to proceed to the Isle of France, whither a 
ship was to sail in a few days. There were ac- 
commodations however for only two passengers, 
and the Judsons determined to remain until a 
new opportunity should be presented at the end 
of two months. They had already been perplexed 
with doubts upon the subject of baptism, and in 
this period they were convinced that their pre- 
vious opinions had been wrong, and on the 6th 
of September they were received by the venera- 
ble Carey into the Baptist Church of Calcutta. 

It would be a pleasure to pursue with minutest 
detail the history of the changes, trials, and 
saintly labors of Mrs. Judson, to the end of her 
life, but the limits of this article will permit but 
the slightest outline of it. On the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1813, she and her husband reached the Isle 
of France, where she heard of the death of Har- 
riet Newell, the first Christian martyrfrom Ame- 
rica to Asia, with whom she had looked for a 
happy meeting. In July, after a perilous and 
comfortless voyage, they arrived in Rangoon, in 
Burmalt, where for many years they labored 
diligently and successfully to diffuse a knowledge 
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of our religion. The life of Judson will be writ- 
ten among those of the great civilizers of modern 
times. What he has done as a philologist has 
secured for him the general applause of scholars; 
what he has done as a Christian teacher will be 
celebrated through countless ages in Heaven. 
His wife was in all respects worthy to be asso- 
ciated with sucha man. Mr. Crauford, the Bri- 
tish envoy to the court of Ava in 1827, observes, 
in the journal of his embassy, that “ they brought 
to their task a share of zeal, information, and 
sound judgment, which has rarely been equaled 
in such undertakings;’’ and numerous other testi- 
monials, from the most distinguished and reliable 
sources, prove that by their wisdom, devotion to 
their mission, and patient endurance of trials, 
they gave examples of the highest grade of Chris- 
tian character and conduct. 

In consequence of a dangerous and protracted 
illness, in 1820, Mr. and Mrs. Judson revisited 
the more genial climate of Calcutta and Seram- 
pore; and in 182] it was decided that she should 
return for a short time to her native country, 
though the duties of Mr. Judson would not per- 
mit him to accompany her. She left the Ganges 
in an English ship for London, and while in the 
great metropolis she was the guest of Mr. Butter- 
worth, a member of Parliament, who in a speech 
before the English Baptist Missionary Society, 
alluding to her visit, said it ‘reminded him of 
the apostolic benediction, ‘ Be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.’’’ She passed several 
weeks in Scotland, and returning to Liverpool, 
embarked on the 16th of August for the United 
After visiting her parents at Bradford, 
she went to Baltimore, on account of its milder 
climate, and here, during the winter of 1822-3, in 
the house of a brother of her husband, she wrote 
a history of the Burman Mission, which was soon 
after published in London. On the 22d of June, 
1823, she sailed a second time from Boston for In- 
dia, accompanied by another family of mission- 
aries, and on the 5th of December had the inex- 
pressible happiness of rejoining her husband at 


States. 


Rangoon. 

Prospects of a war between the Burman empe- 
ror and the government of Bengal, had for some 
time disturbed the public tranquillity. Fetters of 
gold had been forged at Ava for the emperor's 
commander-in-chief to place upon the limbs of 
the English Governor-General, whom the people 
of Rangoon expected to see exhibited as a show 
in their city. But the British, advised of these 
preparations and hopes, anticipated the declara- 
tion of hostilities, and on the 10th of May, 1824, 
Sir Archibald Campbell appeared suddenly with 
an army before Rangoon, and occupied the place, 
almost without opposition. The missionaries 
here narrowly escaped with their lives. Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson were at Ava, the capital of the em- 
pire, and with other foreigners they fell under 


Mr. Judson, 


the suspicion of the government. 
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after suffering many indignities, was imprisoned 
nearly two years. An officer of the British staff, 
in an able and interesting work entitled “‘ Two 
Years in Ava,’’ after mentioning the arrival of 
the missionaries in the British camp, on the 24th 
of January, 1826, says of Mrs. Judson : ‘‘ The suf- 
ferings, mental and bodily, to which that amiable 
and interesting woman had been exposed during 
the confinement of her husband, were so great, 
that it is almost impossible to believe her fragile 
form could resist such accumulated distress. Her 
personal liberty was not restrained, and she 
availed herself of it to make repeated and unavail- 
ing efforts for the enlargement of her husband ; 
but her solicitations were constantly refused, and 
she was even debarred from seeing him. As the 
nourishment of the prisoners depended solely on 
the exertions of their friends, she supplied Mr. 
Judson with food, and occasionally continued to 
communicate with him by hiding a slip of paper 
in the spout of a tea-pot; and at one period, the 
prisoners having been removed to a place of con- 
finement several miles from Ava, she followed 
and took up her abode ina miserable hut, where, 
to escape insult, she assumed the Burman attire. 
A more dreadful situation for a woman of feeling 
and education to be placed in,’’ continues this re- 
spectable author, “ cannot well be imagined: she 
possessed not a single friend to whom she might 
look for assistance and support ; she hadno home 
to inhabit ; her daily food was of the coarsest de- 
scription; and, to increase her cares, Mr. Jud- 
son’s life she knew to be in the power of a cruel 
and sanguinary court. Yet still her strong mind 
and good sense enabled her to make way against 
her adversities, until an addition was made to her 
cares by the birth of herinfant, when she became 
so dangerously ill, that Dr. Rice, on being re- 
leased from prison, found her perfectly sense- 
less.’’ 

Admirable woman! 
benevolence, constancy, and fortitude, were just- 
ly appreciated by the conquering army, and in 
numerous publications made in India and in Eng- 
land, some of which were by its most distin- 
guished officers, she received the applause due to 
such Christian heroism. Her health was partial- 
ly restored, and with her husband she re-entered 
upon her missionary labors, remembering all her 
sufferings only for the interruption they had 
caused of the instruction of the benighted race 
which she was so anxious to see converted to the 
faith by which she had been supported. 

After spending a short time at Rangoon, the 
missionary establishment was removed to Am- 
herst, anew town, where hopes were indulged of 
increased usefulness. Mr. Judson, on the 5th of 
July, 1826, proceeded to Ava with the British 
envoy,asan interpreter. Onthe 14th of Septem- 
ber she wrote to him that she had that day moved 
into a new house, and felt herself at home. If he 
were with her, she thought she should be quite 
happy. But they never met again. On the 24th 


the exhibitions of her 
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of October, she died, of a fever, at Amherst, and 
soon afterwards her only child was laid beside 
her. How many canonized saints have been as 
pious? How many heroes have been as brave ? 


HARRIET NEWELL. 


There are few characters in history upon which 
we linger with a more pleasing satisfaction than 
upon that of Harriet Newell, the first martyr in 
the foreign missionary fields of the American 
churches. She was one of those bright and gen- 
tle intelligences that seem to have been almost 
exempted from the influences of the fall, and the 
records of her short career will long be a guide 
and a support to those whose aspirations are by a 
life of saintly devotion to win the benediction 
that welcomed her in heaven. She was born on 
the tenth of October, 1793, in the village of Ha- 
verhill, on the Merrimack, celebrated as well for 
its romantic beauty as for the terrible deeds 
enacted there by Hertel de Rouville and De 
Challions, a hundred and forty years ago. Whit- 
tier’s description of the approach of evening at 
the village seems as if designed to commemo- 
rate her nativity :— 

“ How sweetly on the wood-girt town 
The mellow light of sunset shone! 
Each small, bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 
Reflected from its waveless breast 
The beauty of a cloudless west, 
jlorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of Heaven, 
Left, by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar!” 


Her father was Mr. Moses Atwood, a merchant 
extensively and honorably known for his enter- 
prise, integrity and benevolence; and her mo- 
ther, like him in energy, simplicity and piety, is 
still living in serene old age, blessed in her chil- 
dren who remain, as in those who have gone be- 
fore her, and sure of a reunion with them all in 
“another and a better world.’’ 

Harriet Atwood was distinguished for unusual 
precocity. When but eleven years of age she 
kept a diary, in which the incidents of every day 
were recorded, with frequent reflections, and at 
this period she passed much time in the study of 
the Scriptures and in secret prayer. Religion had 
not yet, however, assumed a permanent dominion 
over her feelings, and it was not until after she 
entered the Bradford Academy, in 1806, that she 
entirely renounced the world, and began to teach 
by her conversation as well as by her example 
the great truths which inspired the heroism of 
her later years. Before she was fifteen she lost 
her father, and in the following summer—on the 
sixth of August, 1809—she became a member of 
the church. In October, 1810, she was made ac- 
quainted with the Reverend Samuel Newell, a 
graduate of Harvard College and of the Divinity 
School at Andover, who had recently determined, 
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with Judson, Mills and others, to devote his life 
to missionary labors; and who, while she was on 
a visit to Charlestown, in the following April, of- 
fered her proposals of marriage. Hitherto it had 
been her principal ambition to be useful. The 
correspondence which she maintained with her 
school companions and others, is pervaded by a 
fine religious enthusiasm, and her unaffected but 
conspicuous piety had a powerful influence upon 
the sympathies of her associates. Though 
warmly attached to Mr. Newell, her affection for 
her family and friends was also fervent; and be- 
sides the shadows that rested upon the fields of 
missionary labor, as yet but slightly explored, and 
altogether unexplored by any woman of her own 
country, her constitution did not appear to be 
such as to fit her for the inevitable toils and dan- 
gers of this kind of life. These circumstances 
led her to consider the subject as one of duty, in 
which she had nothing to do but to seek and obey 
the divine direction. Her hesitation was very 
transient, and the resolution which she formed 
was never regretted. ‘‘ Yes’’—in the true spirit 
of Christian heroism, she wrote in her diary— 
“ves, I will go! However weak and unqualified 
I am, there is an all-sufficient Saviour ready to 
support me. In God alone is my hope. I will 
trust in his promises, and consider it one of the 
highest privileges that could be conferred upon 
me to be permitted to engage in his glorious ser- 
vice among the wretched inhabitants of India.”’ 

Mr. Newell, after his marriage engagement, 
proceeded to Philadelphia to complete the medi- 
cal studies which he had previously commenced 
with a view to his greater usefulness among the 
heathen; and Miss Atwood devoted the time to 
reading, correspondence, and the society of her 
more intimate friends. Of those beyond the im- 
mediate family circle, none were dearer than 
Anne Hasseltine, whose home was on the oppo- 
site bank of the Merrimack, about a mile from 
her own. With her she had formed a close 
friendship at the Bradford Academy, and now 
they passed many days together in devising plans 
for improvement, and in preparation for the scenes 
that awaited them. Constant and various occu- 
pation did not, could not withdraw Miss Atwood’s 
thoughts altogether from the painful separations 
that were approaching. Her letters and journal 
for this period are full of affection, bleeding upon 
the sacrificial altar, but consuming in the flame 
of religious devotion. 

On the 9th of February, 1812, Harriet Atwood 
and Samuel Newell were married, and a few 
days afterward they left her home forever. On 
the 19th they sailed from Salem, in the ship Ca- 
ravan, with their missionary associates, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson, for India. On the 12th of the fol- 
lowing June, after a protracted but not unpleasant 
voyage, they came in sight of Orissa, and on the 
16th they landed at Calcutta, where they were 
received with fraternal kindness by the Baptist 
missionaries from England. 














THE HEROISM 


The opposition of the East India Company to 
the education and conversion of the Hindoos, was 
but a proof of its estimation of the obstacles which 
a true civilization would present to schemes of 
cupidity and oppression. What good our Ameri- 
can apostles would have accomplished in Bengal 
had they been permitted to remain there, is known 
only to the Saviour to whom they wished to bring 
its wretched inhabitants. As has been stated in 
the notice of Mrs. Judson, as soon as their object 
became known to the government, they were or- 
dered to leave the country. They however ob- 
tained leave to go to the Isle of France, the gover- 
nor of which was a Christian in feeling as well as 
by his nation, and a ship being found which could 
receive two passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Newell, 
after a visit of six weeks at Serampore, left their 
dear friends there to return to Calcutta, whence 
on the 4th of August they sailed alone for their 
new and distant destination. At the end of four 
weeks, it was ascertained that the vessel had 
sprung a leak, and they made for the Coromandel 
coast for repairs. They arrived at Coringa on the 
3th of September. 
voyage and the climate, had nearly prostrated 
Mr. Newell, and his wife was alarmingly ill. 
Yet a sense of duty and a confidence of God’s 
approval sustained her. They re-embarked on 
the 19th; three weeks afterward she gave birth 
to a daughter, who died at the end of five days. 
On the 15th of October her husband perceived 


Anxieties, fatigues of the 


in her symptoms of a fatal disease, and on the 31st 
they landed at Port St. Louis, in the Isle of 
France. An affecting account of her last days 
is given by Mr. Newell, ina letter to her mother. 
“Though I am taken away before we have had it 
in our power to do anything for the heathen,’’ 
she said one day to her husband, “‘ yet it gives 
me comfort to think of the case of David, who 
was accepted for having it in his heart to build a 
house for God.’’ Reposing her weary, shat- 
ered mind on Him, with peace, she lingered in 
the intensest bodily suffering until the last day of 
November, 1812, when, at the age of nineteen 
years and nearly two months, she ascended to 
Heaven. 

His great misfortune fell with a crushing 
upon her husband, who, in the few 
months during which he remained in the Isle of 


weight 


France, used to “climb the heights of the stupen- 
dous mountains that overhang the town of Port 
wandering 


spend whole days in 


through those solitary wilds where ne human 


Louis, and 


ear could hear the voice of his sorrow.’’ He 
subsequently passed a year in Ceylon, whence he 
went to Bombay; and after seven years spent 
there in arduous devotion to his mission, he was, 
in May, 1821, permitted in the presence of God to 
be reunited to the object of his dearest earthly 
affection. 
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HARRIET BRADFORD STEWART. 


The next instance with which we illustrate the 
position that the heroism of our American women 
is more courageous, more unselfish and more chi- 
valric than that of the knights errant, is different, 
but by no means less interesting than the preced- 
ing. Anne Hasseltine and Harriet Atwood were 
born in a New England village, where, indeed, 
there was everything that to their unschooled 
fancies could render life attractive; but they had 
seen little of the great world. In their orbits 
they might have been bright particular stars, but 
their place was not in the fiery and glowing con- 
stellations of the high regions of civility, where 
the perfection of human art is most truly dis- 
played in all that can charm the senses and in- 
duce forgetfulness of the nature and destiny of 
It was different with Harriet Bradford 
When she decided to become a mis- 


the soul, 
Tiffany. 
sionary she perceived that the decisior involved 
her abandonment of arefined and brilliant society, 
in which she held a rank that might have satisfied 
the most exacting and ambitious, for a life of pri- 
vation and peril in the midst of the abjectest 
barbarism. Yet without hesitation and without 
regret she yi Ided to the convictions of duty. 
With the old knights, as sung Sir Galahad, 
“ The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brand 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel 
They reel. they roll in clanging lists ; 

But when the tide of combat stands, 


s shiver on the steel, 


Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 

For the missionaries, however, there are no 

such artificial excitements; their loftiest triumphs 

bring no “ bounteous aspects ;’’ they look for only 

the approval of their own true hearts, the gratifi- 

cation of a noble benevolence, and the ultimate 

benediction of ‘* Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants.”’ 

Miss Tiffany was born near Stamford, in Con- 

Her father 


was honorably distinguished as a colonel in the 


necticut, on the 24th of June, 1798. 


tevolution, and her mother was a descendant of 
William Bradford, the leader of the Pilgrims of 
Leyden, and for thirty years the governor of Ply- 
mouth colony. When a child, she was distin- 
guished for a winning sweetness of disposition 
and a lively sensibility; and the celebrated 
Gouverneur Morris, who was in the habit of 
meeting her at the Springs of Lebanon, often 
spoke of her as presenting at this period one of 
the most perfect pictures of beautiful childhood 
he hadever seen. Her father died while she was 
very young, and she passed her youth chiefly 
under the guardianship of an uncle, in Albany ; 
but the marriage of an elder sister, in 1815, toa 
gentleman of Cooperstown, led her from that 
time to make his house her abode; and the ap- 
pointment of her brother, soon after, to the rec- 
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torship of the Episcopal church in that village, 
brought into nearer association than for many pre- 
vious years all the members of her family. 

The two or three succeeding years, observes 
Mr. Stewart in the beautiful memoir from which 
we derive these particulars, were to her a period 
of much enjoyment; but the sunshine of earthly 
happiness seldom warms the heart into a love for 
God, or is made the means of converting the soul 
to His service; and it was not until the occur- 
rence of a protracted and dangerous illness, in 
the summer of 1819, that she became convinced 
of the necessity of spiritual peace to the highest 
felicity even in the present existence. 

It was two years after her recovery—in the au- 
tumn of 1821—that she received an offer of mar- 
riage from the Rev. C. S. Stewart, then just 
appointed by the American Board of Foreign 
Missions a missionary to the Sandwich Islands. 
She was absent from Cooperstown, and in the 
letters which she wrote at the time to her mo- 
ther and to others, letters which illustrate alike 
her piety, the beautiful order of her character, 
and the cultivation of her mind, her feelings are 
fully disclosed. ‘‘Oh! how much,”’ she wrote 
to a dear friend, “‘how much do I need advice, 
yet how unwilling to seek it, except of God. To 
him I do go, and on him alone it is my wish to 
depend for guidance, in this most important event 
of my life. In myself I am short-sighted and 
blind, and know not, in any case, what is best 
even for my own good: how much, then, do I not 
now stand in need of the kind and overruling di- 
rection of a Father, and of heavenly wisdom and 
grace. Inhim I trust for strength and support, and, 
in casting my cares upon him, find peace. I know 
that he will order all things well; and it is my 
earnest prayer, that he wil 
plain, and enable me to walk in it, whatever it 
may be, with a cheerful will.’’ 

She submitted her decision, tremblingly, to her 


} 
i 


make my path of duty 


mother, to whom she was bound with a most ten- 
der devotion. ‘‘ The warm benevolence of her 
nature is such,”’ she wrote, “that when the mise- 
ries of her fellow-creatures are known to her, 
she hesitates at no self-denial, nor sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling, to impart relief; but to consigna 
child she most tenderly loves, and to whom in 
common with her other children she has been 
entirely devoted, to a life of privation, of suffer- 
ing and of danger, and a thousand ills which un- 
bidden present themselves to the imagination, 
will call into exercise her whole stock of piety. 
Happy will she be if her faith fail not.’’ Her faith 
did not fail. By a letter, the reception of which 
is noted on the 4th of January, 1822, she surren- 
dered her daughter cheerfully to a distant and 
self-denying exile. Miss Tiffany now returned to 
Cooperstown, topass a few weeks with her fami- 
ly, and to prepare for her departure. The scenes 
of separation, the ocean and its storms, dangers 
and death in a savage land, often flitted in sha- 
dowy forms before her; but she did not falter. 


In a spirit of humble and confiding faith and 
brave determination she consecrated herself to 
the missionary work. On the 3d of June she 
was married, at Albany; on the 19th of Novem. 
ber, in a company of some thirty missionaries 
with whom they were to be associated, she and 
her husband embarked at New Haven, and after 
a voyage of near six months, on the 27th of April, 
1823, they arrived at Honolulu, in Oahu, the 
principal port of the Sandwich Islands. 

In the appointments of the missionaries to the 
different islands of the group, soon after their 
landing, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and Mr. and Mrs, 
Richards were assigned to Maui, three days sail 
from Oahu ; and here, at the town of Lahaiua, in 
the midst of twenty thousand of the rudest and 
most ignorant and superstitious heathen, they 
took up their abode. ‘Their new home consisted 
of two small native huts, each of a single apart- 
ment, and furnished with mats, their trunks, and 
a few seats and tables made of the packing- boxes 
they had carried from America. 
was this change to Mrs. Stewart, from the ele- 


But great as 
gancies and luxuries to which she had been ac- 
customed, “the sun in his circuit rose and set 
upon no brighter brow, nor upon a more con- 
tented and cheerful heart.’’ She wrote in a let- 
ter dated the Ist of January, 1824, “‘ It is now 
fifteen months since I bade adieu to the dear val- 
ley which contains much, very much, that is most 
dear to me, 
spirits have been uniformly good. 
it is true, a cloud of tender recollections passes 
over me, obscuring for a moment my mental 


but since the day I parted from it my 


Sometimes, 


vision, and threatening a day of darkness; but it 
And as the returning sun, alter a 


re 


summer shower, spreads his beams over the re- 


is seldom. 


tiring gloom of the heavens and stretches abroad 


the shining arch of promise to cheer the face of 
nature, so, at such times, do the rays of the sun 
of righteousness speedily illumine the hopes of 
my soul, and fill my bosom with joy and peace.”’ 
About six months afterward she wrote to her 
friends, ‘‘ We are most contented and most hap- 
py, and rejoice that God has seen fit to honor and 
bless us by permitting us to be the bearers of his 
light and truth to this dark corner of the earth. 
Could you once feel the same gladness that often 
fills our bosoms, in witnessing the happy influ- 
ence of the Gospel on the minds and hearts of 
many of these interesting creatures, you would 
be satisfied, yes more than satisfied, that we should 
be what we are, and where we are, POOR MISSION- 
ARIES IN THE DISTANT ISLANDS OF THE SEA.”’ 
Mrs. Stewart’s health continued to be good un- 
til the month of March, in 1825, when some over- 
exertion during the illness of nearly all the other 
members of the mission family, laid the founda- 
tions of a disease which in a few weeks brought 
her to the very gates of death. While she wasin 
this condition the Sandwich Islands were visited 
by Lord Byron, in the Blonde ship of war, and 
this nobleman kindly offered her a passage to 




















THE HEROISM 


Hawaii, which was accepted; but the change of 
air during a month in which'the ship was refit- 
ting for the sea, having failed of its anticipated 
effect, it was decided by the mission, under the 
advice of several physicians, to be Mr. Stewart's 
duty to return with her to the United States. 
They accordingly availed themselves of the first 
opportunity to sail for London, where they ar- 
rived in April, 1826. Mrs. Stewart was now in a 
state of helplessness and imminent danger; but 
after a residence of three months in England, she 
was able to continue her homeward voyage, and 
embarking near the end of July, she reached New 
York after a pleasant passage; and on the 13th of 
September was reunited with her friends in the 
valle y ot Otsego. 

It was her first wish to have a restoration of 
such strength as would warrant a return with her 

isband to the mission, in which their evident 
usefulness had amply vindicated the accordance 
of their original dedication of themselves with the 
will of God. both reluctantly 
compelled to abandon the expectation of safely 
In January, 1830, 


But they were 


revisiting a tropical climate. 
Mrs. Stewart was again laid upon a bed. of suffer- 
ing; and after lingering for eight months upon 
the verge of life, with the most child-like and con- 
iding trust in the grace and mercy of the All 
Friend, she fel 
earthly waking. 


| into the sleep which knows no 


MRS. DWIGHT. 


The Mohammedan empire has become the grave 
of some of the most beautiful and accomplished 
women of our country; and whatever may have 
been gained by their lives or deaths for Chris- 

ity, the memoirs of the noble daughter of Dr. 
Hawes, which a surviving mother has lately given 
world, and those of Mrs. Dwight, the ter- 

n of whose labors by the plague at Con- 
tinople a few years ago came to the churches 

s news of defeat in battle comes to a nation, show 
hat religion and society at home have suffered 

sses to which nothing could reconcile us but a 
sense of the grandeur of the missionary enterprise 
and a conviction that these sacrifices were made 
with heroical faith upon the altars of duty. 

Elizabeth Baker, afterward Mrs. Dwight, was 
born in 1808, at Andover, in Massachusetts, and 


when seventeen years of age, became a member 
of the church of which Dr. Justin Edwards was 
minister. Her naturally strong mind was richly 
cultivated by various and well-directed study, and 
her abilities, gracious affections and modesty, con- 
stituted a character eminently fitted to command 
respect and affection. In the beginning of 1830 
she was married to the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
and in the same month sailed with him for Malta, 
where, in active and useful devotion to her mis- 
sion, she resided two years. She then removed 
with her husband to Constantinople, where her 
correspondence and the testimonies of her asso- 
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ciates show that she was still animated by the 
pious and gentle enthusiasm with which she com- 
menced her missionary service, though decaying 
health and domestic cares prevented now the con- 
stant exercise of teaching. The missionary family 
resided in San Stefano, by the Bosphorus. Once, 
with the wife of Sir John Frankland and an Ame- 
rican friend, Mrs. Dwight visited the Black Sea, 
and occasionally recreation was sought in other 
excursions among the scenes of beauty and of his- 
torical interest that surround the capital of the 
Mohammedan world. But when the plague came, 
in the spring of 1837, she seems to have felt that 
she would be among its victims, and, attended by 
her husband, when the fear of contagion drove all 
her other friends away, she expired on the 8th of 
July, 1837. 


‘““FANNY FORESTER.” 


The last name in this group is that of a friend, 
still living—a friend with whose mind and heart 
the readers of the Lady’s Book are familiar by her 
contributions to its pages—‘‘ Fanny Forester.’’ 
Emily E. Chubbuck, who under this graceful 
pseudonyme became known as one of the most 
ingenious and brilliant female writers of the coun- 
tfy, is a native of central New York; and after 
being thoroughly educated inthe sciences suitable 
to her sex, and making herself familiar with the 
best literature by a loving and critical study of 
those authors who are the standards of thought 
and diction, she became a teacher in a female 
seminary at Utica, where she was residing when 
she made her first essays as a writer—some po- 
etical contributions to the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, and several small volumes illustrative of 
practical religion, issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society. Early in June, 1844, while 
visiting the city of New York, she wrote a hasty 
bagatelle for the New Mirror, then recently 
established by Morris and Willis, scarcely think- 
ing or caring that it would for a moment receive 
their attention. But Mr. Willis’s perception of 
beauty is instinctive ; he saw ata glance that his 
correspondent was possessed of extreme clever- 
ness—perhaps of genius—and his liberal but per- 
fectly sincere applause led Miss Chubbuck to that 
career of literature which soon made her nom 
de plume as familiar as the names of the most 
popular authors. The first paper under the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Fanny Forester’’ was published on the 
29th of June in the New Mirror, and it was fol- 
lowed rapidly by all those sketches, essays and 
poems which, two years afterward, when she was 
on the eve of sailing for India, were reprinted un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Alderbrook.”’ 

In 1846 the missionary Judson—after a long 
career of usefulness and true glory in the East— 
returned to America, where he was received by 
the churches in a manner worthy of the greatness 
of his services to religion and civilization. ‘‘ Fan- 
ny Forester,’’ on account of impaired health, 
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sought the genial climate of Philadelphia for the 
succeeding winter, and here he came to visit her 
and persuade her to write the mortal history of 
one who had joined the angels, leaving him alone 
in the ship in which they had started together to 
revisit their native country. When the apostle of 
the Burmans described in sentences glowing with 
his fine enthusiasm the condition of the mission- 
ary field, white with the harvests which so few 
were reaping, she kindled at the recital, and for- 
getting the brilliant prospects of success in letters, 
the dearest ties of home affections, determined to 
twine for the laurel which she had cast aside a 
wreath from these fields in the orient, the grains 
in which should be stars to circle her brows for- 
ever, and by their radiance to make more glorious 
the looked-for triumph of the Harvester of the 
World. 

Early in the spring she returned to the home of 
her childhood, to bid a last farewell to all its in- 
mates. Then she wrote—‘ My heart is heavy 
with sorrow. ‘The cup at my lips is very bitter. 
Heaven help me! White hairs are bending in 
submissive grief, and age-dimmed eyes are dim- 
mer with tears. Young spirits have lost their 
joyousness, young lips forget to smile, and bound- 
ing hearts and bounding feet are stilled. Oh, the 
rending of ties, knitted at the first opening of the 
infant eye, and strengthened by numberless acts of 
love, is a sorrowful thing! To make the grave 
the only door to a meeting with those in whose 
bosoms we nestled, in whose hearts we trusted 
long before we knew how precious was such love 
and trust, brings with it an overpowering weight 
of solemnity. Bat a grave is yawning for each 
one of us; and is it much to choose whether we 
sever the tie that binds us here, to-day, or lie 
down on the morrow? Ah, the ‘ weaver’s shut- 
tle’ is flying ; the ‘flower of the grass’ is wither- 
ing; the space is almost measured ; the tale near- 
ly told; the dark valley is close before us—tread 
we with care! My mother, we may neither of us 
close the other’s darkened eyes, and fold the cold 
hands upon the bosom; we may neither of us 
watch the sod greening and withering above the 
other’s ashes; but there are duties for us even 
more sacred than these. But a few steps, mother 
—difficult the path may be, but very bright—and 
then we put on the robe of immortality, and meet 
to part never more. And we shall not be apart 
even on earth. There is an electric chain passing 
from heart to heart through the throne of the Eter- 
nal; and we may keep its links all brightly bur- 
nished by the breath of prayer. Still pray for me, 
mother, as in days gone by. Thou bidst me go. 
The smile comes again to thy lip, and the light to 
thine eye, for thou hast pleasure in the sacrifice. 
Thy blessing! Farewell, my mother, and ye loved 
ones of the same hearth-stone !’’ 

She was married to Dr. Judson, and in July 
sailed with him on his return to India, where she 
is now occupied with the duties of her mission. 
Soon after her arrival, the barbarians robbed her 


of all the gifts and souvenirs—all the dresses, and 
all the cherished books, that she carried from Ame- 
rica; and other trials of her faith came—but none 
will ever make her look back with regret from the 
task set before her, and her life yet to be lived, it 
is trusted, will sometime, many years from now, 
fill the brightest pages in our missionary history. 
Writing to her friend, Mr. Jermon, of New York, 
by one of the last ships that came to that country 
from Asia, she sent the following beautiful poem, 
dated at Maulmain, in January, 1848. 


MY BIRD. 
BY FANNY FORESTER. 
Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh! so lovingly! 

Her tiny wings upon my breast. 
From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies ; 
Two rose leaves, with a silken fringe, 


Shut sofily on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest; 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 


To me—to me, thy hand has given 


The pulse first caught its tiny*stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine:— 
This life, which I have dared invoke, 


Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 
The future, with its light and gloom, ° 
Time and Eternity are here 
Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 
Hear, O my God! one earnest prayer :— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 


And give her angel plumage there! 


The allusions scarcely need to be explained. 





Tt is by such heroical labors as they have per- 
formed whose lives are here sketched thus briefly, 
that the time is to be accomplished which is fore- 
told in prophecy—the time which one of the most 
illustrious of our religious authors has described as 
that, ‘‘ Whenin every land there shall be offered to 
God a pure offering ; when from the closet and the 
sanctuary, the hill-top, the field and the forest 
side, where the children of God shall, like Isaac, 
walk forth at eventide to meditate, the voice of 
pious supplication shall ascend in one continuous 
stream, until our globe, as it rolls along its orbit, 
shall seem but a censer revolving in the hand of 
the Great High Priest, and pouring out at every 
aperture a cloud, dense and rich, of incense, frag- 
rant and grateful to God.’’* 

* “Increase of Faith Necessary to the Success of 
Christian Missions,” by the Rev. William R. Williams, 
D.D. 

















HEROIC WOMEN 


OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1947, by L. A. Gopey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


REBECCA BARLOW.* 


Ir is not generally known that Joel Barlow, the 
poet, philosopher and politician, the author of the 
Columbiad, and other works—the minister pleni- 
potentiary to France, appointed by Madison dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain, owed much 
of the formation of his mind and character to the 
wife of his elder brother Aaron. Much of his 
time in early life was spent in the society of his 
brother and sister-in-law, who was a woman of 
strong mind, and united the qualities of gentleness 
and resolute firmness. Her residence was at 
Reading, Connecticut, in the south part of the 
town called by the Indian name of ‘“‘ Umpawag,’’ 
which it still retains. The country is much 
broken, and the ground almost entirely covered 
with stones; yet the soil was rich enough to re- 
ward the labor of the husbandman ; and for some 
years after their marriage the young couple lived 
there in comfort. When the stirring scenes of the 
Revolution commenced, both were called to act 
their part. The husband entered the army in the 
service of his country, and in a short time was 
promoted to the rank of colonel. His military 
duties required long absences from home, and the 
young wife was left to take the entire charge of 
her helpless little ones. The courage and resolu- 

mn she displayed, in the midst of many trials, 
moved the admiration of those who knew her, 

nd presented an example which ought to be re- 
corded for the benefit of her countrywomen. No 
feminine fears were strong enough to prevent the 
calm discharge of her duty to her family. At one 
time a rumor came‘that the British army was ap- 
proaching, and would probably reach Umpawag 
hat very night. The terrified inhabitants resolv- 
ed on instant flight; and each family, gathering 
ogether such of their effects as they could take 
with them, quitted the village, and were traveling 
nearly the whole night to reach a place of refuge 
from the enemy. Mrs. Barlow could not carry 
away her children, and to leave them was out of 
the question; she therefore remained to protect 
them, or share their fate, being deserted by all 
her neighbors. No enemy, however, was near; 
the alarm was groundless, having been caused by 
the firing of some guns below. 

\t one time during the war, a brigade of the 
American troops under the command of General 

* The facts here related, were told the writer by a 


riend of the family, who vouched for their authenticity 


Putnam, was quartered during the winter months 
at Reading. The head-quarters of the General 
were in an old-fashioned house, standing at some 
distance from the road, with a green lawn in front. 
A lane led from this to the public highway. 
Nearly a quarter of a mile distant, and parallel 
with this ancient mansion, stood the residence of 
Colonel Barlow. 

The story of Mrs. Barlow’s heroism, in remain- 
ing alone in the village when the attack from the 
British was apprehended, was of course told to 
the bluff general, and gained his admiration for 
the intrepid young mother. Her only domestics, 
he learned, were a young negress, who assisted in 
the care of the little family, and an old family 
servant named Johnson, whose fidelity and devo- 
tion to “the Colonel and Missus,’’ as he was 
wont to call them, would not permit him to leave 
the house upon any pretext during the absence of 
his master. He also heard much of the fortitude 
and resignation of Mrs. Barlow amidst the priva- 
tions to which she was obliged to submit, of her 
gentle and courteous, though retiring deportment, 
and her cheerful endurance of evils common to 
all, and which she hoped might result in the ac- 
complishment of great good to her country. He 
felt a curiosity to make the acquaintance of one 
whose character met with his strong approbation. 

On a frosty morning in February, the General 
took a stroll over the fields, towards the house of 
Mrs. Barlow. He wore the simple dress of a 
countryman, for he did not care to make known 
his military occupation and rank. His ostensible 
errand was a neighborly request, that Mrs. Bar- 
low would be kind enough to give or lend him a 
little yeast for a baking. 

He entered the kitclggn without ceremony, and 
found the person he had come to visit busily en- 
gaged in preparing breakfast. Stopping a mo- 
ment to look at her, he asked for the yeast. 

“T have no yeast’’—answered the matron, 
quietly, without suspending her employment to 
observe her strange visitor. 

The general asked again, as if he had not heard 
her reply, and with some earnestness begged the 
favor of a little yeast. 

“‘T have none, sir’’—answered Mrs. Barlow 
civilly as before, still busy with her household 
concerns, and the preparation of the breakfast. 

It was odd that she should not even once look 
at him while speaking; and the brave officer 
may be supposed a little piqued by the neglect, 
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and desirous of drawing her attention, that, per- head-quarters at this time, was long celebrated 
ceiving who he was, she might be induced to } on that account. It was taken down a few years 
enter into conversation. Once more he preferred } since, and a new and elegant mansion erected on 
his request. the spot where it stood. The inhabitants of 
Umpawag saw with regret what they could not but 
deem the sacrilegious destruction of a dwelling 
so hallowed by association, and rich with remi- 
niscences of the early and glorious struggle of our 
country for freedom—that a more costly edifice 
might be built on the ground it occupied. 

Rebecca Barlow was the daughter of Elnathan 
Sanford, of Reading, and was born in the village 
where she resided after her marriage. <A few 
years after the war ended, Colonel Barlow, with 
his family, removed to Norfolk in Virginia, where 
he subsequently fell a victim to the yellow fever. 


But the unusual importunity did not win a 
glance towards her visitor. ‘“‘ Have I not already 
told you twice’’—asked the housewife, “that I 
have no yeast? why do you ask me a third 
time ?”’ 

The little ones had gathered around their busy 
mother, and were attentively watching the 
stranger’s movements. Futnam looked at them; 
they seemed healthy and contented; and the 
mother’s cheerful countenance, and attention to 
her domestic affairs, interested him. It was easy 
to perceive that she was one to make the best of : “oa, . , 

4 . , : , The whole family suffered with the disease; and 
her lot, whatever it might be, and to devote her . - 

; : . . , after the burial of her husband and daughter, and 
energies without reserve, to the welfare of those } s i. 
: . ° ; the recovery of the others, the widow returned 
who had a claim on her care. She was of the : 3 . 
, . . — to her former home at Umpawag. She died at 
proper material for the matrons of the infant “ : , 

ar . an advanced age. Some of her sons have rendered 

nation! Such wives and mothers would make 


: . . important services to their country as statesmen. 
brave soldiers of their husbands and sons! sane phe 


The youngest, Thomas, accompanied his uncle 


, Wishing her pleasantly a good morning, the Joel to the court of France,as his secretary. The 
General went his way. author of the Columbiad died at Zarnovica in 
“My goodness, missus!’’ exclaimed the old the winter of 1812. The battle of Moscow was 
servant, as he saw him depart: “do you know raging, and at the time of his death they were 
who him was? That be General Putnam, who within hearing of the fire. He had quitted Paris 
lives up the hill; he great man!’’ for the purpose of seeking a personal conference 
“* What of that, Johnson !’’ replied his mistress. with Bonaparte on business connected with the 
“TI suppose, had I known him, I should have French treaty. His wife, who had been left in 
treated him with rather more civility ; but it is no Paris, returned shortly after to America with 
matter now.”’ Thomas Barlow, bringing the remains of her 
“* Ah, missus !”’ rejoined the faithful domestic— lamented husband which were placed in the 
“What a good talk the colonel would have had | family vault at Washington. Their elegant man- 
with him about them redcoats there below !’’ sion in that city has passed into the possession of 


The house in which General Putnam had his ‘ strangers. 





EURYPYLE.—AN ERODY. 


BY R. H. DUNLAP. 


I Girding Love's witchery on 


3ener " » nleasant arb 
EvRYPYLE, Beneath some pleasant arboret 


My beautiful—my own— 
The gentle stars are in the dark blue heaven, 
And the weird chiming of the sister-seven 
Echoes its wonted tone 
Amid the harmonies of the spheres empearled ; 
In the pure azure of the visible world; 
The fairy-wingéd hours seem tangible, 
Though each in turn is but a fleeting spell, 
An irised bubble on Life’s goblet-brim, 


In Latmos’ grove, where romance lingers yet, 
To woo and win the youth Endymion. 

My beautiful—my own— 
For the sweet favors for which I have striven, 
And thou in trustful confidence hast given, 

A talisman shall be 
In my true heart’s unfathomed loyalty 
Then hearken to thy poet’s worship now, 
Wreathing a laurel-chaplet for thy brow— 


Changing into an ideal far and dim— $ O listen to the tone 
Such were the glorious hours Of Love’s fond murmur, breathed alone for thee, 
3 And let me hear thy voice’s wildering strain, 


In which, of old, beneath our Grecian bowers, 
Fair Dian from the skies 
Bowed unto earth’s bewildering sympathies, 


My passionate words low-answering again, 
My own—my beautiful Eurypyle 
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Il. 
Eurypyle, 
My beautiful—my own— é 
If on my spirit played the lambent fire ( 
Of the bright song-god’s spiritual lyre, 
Its high celestial tone, 
Fain would I breathe for thee 
A strain of most transporting harmony— 
Albeit the toil were vain ‘ 
An immortality to gain, 
Thy name should win an eminence o'er the throng 
By the rare gift of poetry and song— 
The principle 
That plays around me like a mystery, 
The joyous feeling of existence rife 
In the unshadowed buoyancy of life, 
Whose sunlight is an all-pervading spell, 
Is centred all in thee— 
For thee alone is born 
The light of amber-colored morn; 
For thee alone the midnight heaven is bent 
Above us, star-gemmed and magnificent; ¢ 
Thy presence lures the zephyrs from their home : 
Of festal freedom in the bright blue dome, 
Till the rich perfume in their filmy sails 
Burdens the air of Tempe’s flowery vales: 
The summer birds thy radiant beauty sing 
Joyously in their wanton wandering; 
The murmuring fountains seem for aye to call 
Upon thee with a cadence musical, 
And a low pzan in thine honor swells, 
Faintly and fitfully, from rose-lipped shells, 
As laves its golden marge the emerald deep, 


Lulling forever to delicious sleep. 

Even thus art thou the world 
Unto my singleness of gaze unfurled, 
The very essence of my spirit’s life: é 
So should I be triumphant in the strife, $ 
As my high praise-song in its glory swelled 
To free thee from the thrall of hoary eld, 

And Time's returnless night, 2 
And that grim warder of the centuries sped 
Might gaze aback upon thy starry height, 
And see thy brow of beauty bright 

With the green amaranth leaves engarlanded ‘ 


If with a grateful offering I have come, 
Erst the proud fancy free, 
Cease thou young Love's delicious martyrdom, 
My own Eurypyle, é 
And grant me Love's sweet boon, 
Nor queen it coyly in thy haught disdain, 
Else in my sad despair I call amain 
Till Love's fair queen shall hear my sorrow soon, 
And come to aid thee in thy maiden time 
With the wise counsel of immortal prime. 


é 
2 
2 
$ 
Il. ‘ 
More dazzling grew the light, ; 
Reflected from the diadem of night, 
And, wafted on the fragrant air, ; 
Sweet waves of sound are surging everywhere, 
As, with majestic mien, 
Most gracious and serene, 
The incarnation of Love's ideal fair, ; 
The goddess of the silken rule, | 
The ocean-born—the bright—the beautiful, : 
Quick-answering the prayer 
Of her sworn vassal, came and left anigh 
Her silver chariot in the sapphire sky. 
And there is with her there an airy troop, 
Graceful around whose forms cloud-mantles droop 








In delicate drapery—and their brows are bright 
With starry frontlets in the soft moonlight. 
Louder the harmonies 
Through the arched heavens arise; 
No more a voiceless melody it went 
Up joyously in the boundless element, 
As floating there, the sky and earth between, 
They sang in worship of their matchless queen :— 


“We are thy loyal seven, 
Idolizing thee in heaven— 
The vassalage we own 
To thy starlit beauty’s throne 
When thon art as now installed 
*Neath the wavy emerald. 
In this Dryad-haunted palace, 
From full many a golden chalice 
Do the grateful perfumes rise, 
Shaken by the wind’s surprise— 
Many a flowret’s odorous cup 
Giveth its sweet fragrance up.” 


Before the radiance of her beauty, blent 
With a high majesty proudly eloquent, 
Spake her sworn vassal to the queen of Love :— 
“Fair goddess, wilt thou prove 
The mystery of thy transcendent dower? 
For it was not in dalliance that I durst 
Summon thy high tribunal, at whose power 
Fair Psyche trembled erst, 
But that a guerdon for my loyal wo 
Thou wouldst in sovereign graciousness bestow.” 
A music still and clear, 
Like voiceless breathing of the atmosphere, 
Mysterious in the melody of its strain, 
Crept o’er the spirits of the startled twain: 
Anon low words their listening senses greet, 
In gentle tones bewilderingly sweet— 
Seemed like a charméd spell 
The voice of Love’s impassioned oracle, 
And the youth’s color came and went, 
As sped the goddess’ rose-wreathed argument, 
Limning, with eloquence divine, 
The mystery of young Love’s shade and shine. 
Sad was her story that its shade was seen 
At times to dim the sky of Jove’s demesne, 
Witnessed the journey of the Lemnian swain. 
Sudden without his steed or chariot-wain, 
That amorous gods the Thunderer’s levin-darts 
Feared less than anger of the Queen of Hearts. 
Joyous her tale of its unclouded shine 
When flowed the ruby wine, 
And the loud wassail of its carnival 
Filled the blue arches of Jove’s banquet-hall, 
While echoed high and higher 
The thrilling music of Apollo’s lyre. 
Her goddess’ eye, 
Ranging the vista of futurity, 
Told of the smiles and tears 
That were Love’s heritage in after years, 
Whispering unto those youth of yore 
Of Tasso and his lovely Leonore— 
Of myrtle-wreaths that fashioned a renown 
For Petrarch greater than the laurel-crown— 
Won with an emprise high 
The meed of his rare genius’ victory ! 


A rush of wings upon the fragrant air, 

Shaking the dew-drops from the blossoms fair 
As the clear moonlight, with its earlies theam 
Woke young Anacreon from his pleasant dream. 








HEART HISTORIES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


ELINOR VERNON 


“What most I prize in woman 
Is her affection—not her intellect. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth, 
WhatamI? Why, a pigmy among giants! 
But if thou lovest—mark me, I say lovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not. 
The world of affection is thy world— 
Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman—calm and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 
Feeding its flame.”—LoncFrELLow. 


Watrter Maynard was a young man of rare in- 
tellect and varied endowments; but, unfortunate- 
ly for his age, he was born to a fortune, which, 
though a very comfortable thing for the gentle- 
man himself, did not conduce to the full develop- 
ment of his genius. Ah! there is nothing like a 
hand-to-hand struggle with the world—and, say 
what they will, a race for bread has about it far 
more of intense excitement and tireless energy 
than a race for fame. Constitutionally somewhat 
indolent, and singularly devoid of ambition, it 
was impossible that Walter Maynard should do 
full justice to his powers without the spur of ne- 
cessity. As it was, knowing that he had not to 
make his way in the world—that honorable posi- 
tion, and a pleasant and luxurious part in life were 
his by inheritance, he contented himself with a 
knowledge of his half-developed power—made a 
private luxury of his genius. He graduated, cre- 
ditably, at Oxford, only just missing the highest 
honors, because he preferred they should be taken 
by those who set their hearts on such things. He 
made the tour of Europe in the quietest way pos- 
sible, and though he kept a journal, never bored 
a patient public by its publication. In short, he 
did nothing for display, or in the hope of renown. 
He rather shrank from distinctions of all kinds ; 
his pride, inborn and independent, being far 
greater than his vanity or love of approbation. 

With a tall, powerfully built figure, and a head 
somewhat massive in character, Walter Maynard 
impressed one with an idea of superiority, an in- 
fluence resulting equally from the physique and 
the spirituel—yet his face, except on critical in- 
spection, was not handsome. Its beauty did not 
draw out and compel admiration; was not kin- 
dling, not genial and gentle in its character. It 
was that of Phidian regularity of feature, accom- 
panied by an expression of high and severe intel- 
lectuality. But the play of his mouth in conver- 
sation with his familiar friends, at times revealed 
softness and sensibility, and the curve and fullness 
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of his lips indicated that his nature was not wholly 
without the element of passion. His manner ever 
the same, reserved, and marked by great repose, 
carried with it a subdued and irresistible lordli- 
ness, always felt, but seldom resented, by those 
with whom he was brought in contact. In dress, 
equipage, and all personal surroundings, he was 
tasteful, but not always a-la-mode. He was not 
distinguished for style, and a lady, not informed 
that he was the heir to a fine estate, would hardly 
be likely to honor him with a second glance in a 
drive through the Park, or level her glass at him 
at the opera. He was not a votary of pleasure, 
nor devoted to society. If he took pride in his 
knowledge of the world, it was of the world en 
masse, not of certain castes and grades, cliques 
and classes. He had a horror of fashionable wo- 
men, and a wholesome contempt for the entire 
** dandiacal body”’ of fashionable men. He was 
soon ennuied to death with town-life—the opera 
bored, and the legitimate drama disgusted him ; 
he nursed no sickly moustache, he cherished no 
passion for billiards, ballet-dancers, and trotting 
horses. Thus it was that he soon sought retire- 
ment, freedom, health, and quiet happiness in the 
society of books and of his amiable parents, in his 
well-loved home, a fine old country residence in 
the south of England. 

Here Maynard found a new and unexpected, 
but an exceedingly pleasant, occupation awaiting 
him. This work, which he undertook voluntari- 
ly, was the care and direction of the education of 
his cousin, a ward of his father’s, an orphan, and 
a young lady of, perhaps, seventeen summers. 

Elinor Vernon was a girl of remarkable talent, 
even genius, and of some degree of personal 
beauty, though, at that age, neither intellectually 
nor physically developed. She was tall and 
slender; her face, almost colorless, wore, at most 
times, a sad and thoughtful expression. Her 
eyes, of dark, intense blue, shadowed by lashes 
observably long and black, were eloquent with a 
deep soul’s unfathomable meanings. Her raven 
hair, of uncommon length and fineness, was al- 
ways gracefully, though somewhat carelessly, ar- 
ranged around a head not Grecian, but of infinite- 
ly more character and spirituality. 

Almost from childhood, the softened grandeur 
of the form and expression of Elinor’s head was 
observed and commented upon, even by those 
who could see nothing to admire in that face, 
which required some extraordinary excitement 
of the intellect or the emotions to light it into 
transient brilliancy. 
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Elinor Vernon was a student, enthusiastic and 
devoted, and one of rare attainments, both in cha- 
racter and degree. Ateighteen, besides ihe usual 
elegant accomplishments of young ladies, she was 
a fine classical scholar, read the Greek and Latin 
with great correctness and singular appreciation. 

It was in these studies, and in Philosophy, that 
her cousin most loved to join his instructions to 
those of her tutor, and watch her mind in its ra- 
pid and beautiful unfolding. The three would 
daily spend hour after hour in silent, intense 
study, or low-voiced readings, drinking in long, 
deep draughts from the exhaustless fountains of 
ancient inspiration. In after years, they might 
well have adopted the words of the glorious poet, 
Elizabeth Barrett :— 


* And I think of those long mornings, 

Which my thought goes far to seek, 

When betwixt the folio’s turnings 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 

Then what golden hours were for us; 
While we sat together there, 

How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air! 
. * 7 * ? * 


‘Our Euripides the haman— 

With his droppings of warm tears ; 
And his touches of things commen 

Till they rose to touch the spheres! 
Our Theocritus, our Bion, 

And our Pindar’s shining goals! 
These were cup-bearers undying, 

Of the wine that’s meant for souls!” 


Thus passed the early womanhood of Elinor 
Vernon; but she was by no means utterly lost in 
her literary pursuits; she developed morally and 
socially, as well as intellectually, and her heart 
was not dwarfed in her rapid and extraordinary 
mental growth. She was simple and natural in 
her tastes, and though the character of her mind 
was tender and thoughtful, she had enthusiasm, 
passion, and, at times, a flashing wit. Yet, ever 
in her most impassioned or brilliant moods, there 
were About her manner a certain softness and deli- 
cate freshness, like moss clinging around a rose, 
which subdued the intensest glow of feeling, and 
took from wit the effect of display. 

At nineteen, Elinor was far more attractive in 
person than when she first became known to her 
cousin. Her form had acquired a fine fullness, 
and her movement a quiet grace that were very 
noticeable. Though she still was generally pro- 
nounced quite plain, those who knew her well 
knew that, at rare times, and in peculiar circum- 
stances, she was surpassingly beautiful. There 
seemed latent charms in her unclagsical features, 
which were warmed into life every now and then, 
or her face had the quality or power of absorbing 
its own loveliness, and giving it out in sudden 
and startling radiations. It followed, that, with 
this peculiar beauty, which was like the inspira- 
tion of the poet, unsought and half unconsciously 
received and enjoyed, she was every now and 
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then giving pleasant surprises to those who loved 
her—an experience unknown to a woman of fault- 
less form, classic regularity of feature, and un- 
varying brilliancy of complexion. 

It was when Elinor was about nineteen that 
Walter Maynard, one morning, perceived her sit- 
ting in an arbor in the garden, with a port-folio 
on her knee, deeply engaged in writing. Now 
and then she raised her large, dark eyes; no longer 
dreamy, but flashing with the fire of genius, 
while her usually pale cheek was flushed with a 
radiant though fluctuating color, like rose-reflec- 
tions flung from the passing wing of the invisible 
spirit of beauty. Walter drew near unperceived, 
and looking over her shoulder, saw, with a start 
of surprise, that the soul of the gifted girl was at 
last finding natural and inevitable utterance in its 
own appropriate language. The rapid hand of 
his cousin was only embodying in words the 
abundant poetry of her rich inner life—her heart 
flowing out into stanzas, her nature resolving it- 
self into melody. 

Suddenly, in glancing up, at the close of a pas- 
sage, Elinor met the earnest eye of her grave 
cousin. With a cry of half-terror, and a paleness 
spreading over her face, she sprang up, and with 
her port-folio pressed against her bosom, stood 
looking silently at Maynard. With much tact 
and kindness, Walter finally overcame the sensi- 
tive fears of his cousin, and persuaded her to con- 
fide in him as ever before. He was amazed at 
the thought and spirit shown in those few first 
poems which he took from the reluctant hand of 
the young poet. Though unequal, and, in some 
respects, inartistic, they still possessed the true 
elements of poetry ; strength, fancy, imagination, 
and harmony. 

From that day, Walter Maynard devoted him- 
self to the cultivation of his cousin’s taste, no, 
passion, for that is not too strong a word, for poe- 
try. He instructed, criticised, and encouraged 
her, until literature b&came the constant and be- 
loved pursuit of her life. But it was more than a 
year before she came before the world as an au- 
thoress, and then it was almost by accident. 
There happened to visit, at the house of her uncle 
and guardian, the proprietor of one of the most 
popular and influential periodicals of the day; a 
man of genius and fine critical taste. To him, 
Walter, who was really very proud of his cousin, 
showed some of her spirited poems. The critic, 
surprised and delighted, immediately and urgent- 
ly requested them for publication. Elinor, with 
the advise of her uncle and cousin, reluctantly 
consented. The poems appeared—were success- 
ful—were followed by others, and ere a year had 
passed, Elinor was a distinguished woman, the 
reigning queen of song, the fashion and the pas- 
sion in the literary world. 

Thus was she borne, by easy flights, up the 
first steeps of fame, where many sink down ex- 
hausted and discouraged. She never knew the 
‘hope deferred which maketh the heart sick,"’ 
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nor the hard necessity of mental toil when the 
brain was weary and the soul faint. She never 
knew the dull pain which is the slow death of 
aspiration ; the anguish of forbidden, or insuffi- 
cient expression, or the suffocating agony of a 
poor and pent-up life, whose bitter cry is, ‘Oh! 
I feel like a seed in the cold earth, quickening at 
heart, and pining for the air!’’ 

It was ‘hers to see her hopes and aspirations, 
one after another, perfecting and rounding into 
beautiful realizations. The most genial and 
kindly elements of outward existence ministered 
to the growth and freedom of her spirit, and her 
genius expanded and unfolded into vigorous and 
luxuriant life. Yet was she never satisfied, 
though never unhappily discontent. No sooner 
did she seem to attain and grasp her ideal, than it 
re-appeared to her in some more beautiful and 
glorious form; and thus she knew it must ever 
be through infinite existence. Not always, when 
her spirit wrestled with the angel of high thought, 
did it overcome and receive the blessing—and 
many times, when, after long seeking, she reached 
the sacred shrine of poesy, she found the deity 
departed, or cold to her imperfect worship; yet 
did she find strength in those struggles, and com- 
fort in those pilgrimages. She recognized her 
poetical mission, and with a cheerful and wor- 
shipful heart, sought to fulfil it. For this she had 
received no fire-baptism, but rather a sprinkling 
from the purest and quietest fountains of nature. 
Her gift of poesy burned not upon her brow in 
the royal power and splendor of the highest ge- 
nius, nor weighed upon and bound it tightly, like 
the iron casque of a poet-reformer,a knight in the 
lists against the age, whose words clang like 
mail, and whose thoughts crush like battle-axes, 
and cleave like swords; it was rather like the 
festal-wreath of the village maiden, worn half 
playfully, half in earnest, exacting no envy, but 
winning involuntary homage—so freshly beauti- 
ful in itself, and so royally gracing the gentle 
brow that wears it. 

The poor and unhallowed sentiment generally 
understood by the word ambition, Elinor Vernon 
did not possess. She had grown up from child- 
hood with an impression, a conviction, vague and 
undefined, but deep and constant, that she had to 
work out a peculiar destiny, distinct from an or- 
dinary woman’slife. Thus, when the knowledge 
came to her that she indeed possessed that rare, 
and sometimes fatal gift, genius, she did not 
name it a crown of mockery, nor wave it from 
her as a bitter cup, but received it cheerfully, 
though not exultingly. She knew that the life 
of a woman of genius must be multiplied in- 
finitely for good or evil, and that it remained 
to her to make her life sublime, and its reve- 
lation in song, strength and consolation, and 
“‘a joy forever’’ to thirsty hearts and weary spi- 
rits. As for herself, she would adopt a simple 
philosophy—*“strive to keep good and pure, and 
then suffer as little as possible.’’ To this end, 
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she would nurse no unreal woe, no sweet, im- 
aginary sorrow, no sentimental despondency, and 
no morbid misanthropy ; for surely, she said, the 
eyes which look always upon life and nature 
through tears, can never perceive clearly, nor re- 
veal truthfully, and while the head is pillowed on 
thorns, the heart may scarcely dream of Heaven. 

Such, my dear reader, was Elinor Vernon, 
when, in the height of her first celebrity, she left 
her country home to spend a winter in London, 
whither she had been invited by a friend of her 
family, a lady of rank and fortune. This was an 
era in the life of the young genius, and a season 
of triumph to the brilliant woman. 

It was there, in London fashionable circles, 
that her unaffected and earnest manner, her con- 
versation, with its sudden inspirations of wit and 
humorous fancies; the abandon of her enthu- 
siasm, and the spirited and peculiar type of her 
beauty, won ready and universal admiration—it 
may be because of their rarity. It was there, 
also, that an introduction to the highest literary 
circles, set the seal to her popularity as a poetess, 
She was then flattered and lionized to absolute 
weariness, till the thick incense of praise became 
sickening. She wrote to her friends, just before 
her return home in the spring, that she had been 
strongly solicited to publish a collection of her 
poems; that she had at length consented, and 
that, accordingly, a volume, beautifully illus- 
trated by a distinguished artist, and graced by a 
fine portrait of herself, would appear during the 
next autumn. 

On her.return from London, Elinor stopped to 
spend a week with her godmother, who was liv- 
ing in much retirement, in a quiet village near 
the sea-shore. 

Mrs. St. Clair was a woman whose spirit had 
been tried by a series of misfortunes and deep 
sorrows. She was a widow, and she had yielded 
up one after another of a mother’s treasures, until 
one only child, her eldest son, remained to her, 
the pride of her heart, and the joy and stay of her 
declining years. Frederic St. Clair, an officer in 
the army, had but lately returned from India, on 
leave of absence. Elinor remembered him, as she 
had known him in her childhood, a young man of 
striking beauty of face and form. She was some- 
what pained to find that beauty greatly diminished. 
A soldier's life, some years of which had been 
passed inan eastern climate, had robbed his figure 
of its boyish slenderness and grace, hardened his 
features, and bronzed his fine English complexion. 
Yet his face wore still the old expression of 
thoughtfulness, amability, and manly frank- 
ness ; and his old manner yet remained, a man- 
ner quiet, unobtrusive, and thoroughly gentle- 
manly, neither lofty nor condescending, neither 
insinuating nor exacting; not compelling defer- 
ence, and impressing only with the goodness of 
a great heart, and the honor of an upright mind. 
It was a manner which had in it noconsciousness ; 
its possessor was not always present to himself; 
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he was not burdened with the care of his own in- 
dividuality ; but he was ever intensely conscious 
of the existence and presence of others—into the 
sphere of their happiness or sorrow, he threw 
himself with a living interest. In short, his cha- 
racter seemed singularly wanting in the element 
of selfishness. 

Elinor Vernon soon perceived that Captain St. 
Clair, though a brave and honorable soldier, was 
equally without martial pride and authoritative 
severity. In donning epaulette and sword, he 
had not thought it necessary to lay aside his na- 
tive humility and gentleness of spirit. His was 
a Christian rather than a knightly courtesy. She 
found, also, that he had most unsoldier-like habits 
of thought and study ; and that while he was pas- 
sionately devoted to music and painting, his love 
for poetry equaled her own; its joy and exalta- 
tion had entered into his spirit. These pursuits 
and enthusiasms had thrown a glow of pure hap- 
piness, and an ideal beauty over his harsh, unge- 
nial life, with all its fearful realities. 

But the most beautiful trait which our heroine 
observed in the character of Captain St. Clair, 
was the childlike warmth and perfect devotion of 
his filial love. His mother was somewhat of an 
invalid, and he was always near her, to read to 
her while she reclined on her couch, or to wrap 
her shaw! carefully around her, and support her 
when she walked. He would even sometimes 
take her in his arms, as though she were an in- 
fant, and bear her up a flight of steps, or over a 
piece of damp ground. He united, in his manner 
toward her, the tenderness of a lover with the 
reverence of a son. 

The last look which Elinor caught of her 
friends, through the carriage-window, on the 
morning of her departure, they were standing to- 
gether, with clasped hands, in the little vine- 
shaded portico of their cottage-—-manhood and 
age, vigor and fragility, alike and equal only in 
the love which lived and glowed in their bosoms. 

Then it was that Elinor thought to herself, a 
most womanly thought, that she whom that man 
would love after his mother, should be angelic, 
for an angel’s lot were hers. 

Soon after Miss Vernon’s return to her home, 
a young baronet of wealth and high character, 
who had met and admired her in London, pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the honor of her 
hand. He was rejected; but being of a hopeful 
spirit, applied to her uncle and guardian to induce 
the lady to reverse her decision. Mr. Maynard, 
thinking that his son might have more influence 
with his niece, confided the important mission to 
him. 

It was near evening when Walter Maynard 
sought his cousin, as ambassador extraordinary 
for the rejected lover. He found her, as usual, 
in her favorite window-seat in the library. He 
paused a moment to contemplate her before she 
perceived his presence. She was looking unusu- 
ally well, clad insimple white, with alight wreath 





of rose-geranium leaves circling her superb head. 
She was reading Tennyson; her soul floating on 
the tide of his clear and sparkling song, like a 
swan on asummerriver. Maynard did not won- 
der, at that moment, at the persevering passion 
of the baronet. 

Elinor greeted her cousin in a kindly tone, and 
with the sunniest of smiles. Walter had a certain 
indefinable dread of the subject of his errand; 
so dashed into it at once with the energy of des- 
peration. Elinor knit her brows in vexation, and 
replied, with aslight hauteur—* I gave my answer 
to Sir Charles himself; my final answer. Now 
let us drop the subject.’’ 

‘* Nay, but my perverse cousin, I am not in- 
clined so soon to abandon the cause of my friend. 
This were a most advantageous alliance for you. 
Why do you decline it ?’’ 

‘“*Simply because I have no love for the man,”’ 
she replied. 

‘“* But why, may I ask, can you not love him? 
He has wealth, position, intellect, amability, is 
quite handsome, and, what is more to a woman, 
distingué in appearance.’’ 

‘“* Still, cousin Walter, he is not my ideal.”’ 

‘Your ideal must be a nonpareil! Say, have 
you ever seen him in real life ?’’ 

Elinor looked half vexed, but 
nodded her head. 

““Oh!’’ continued Maynard, “‘some London 
Life-guardsman, some Regent street exquisite, or, 
it may be, some of the cockney school of poets.”’ 

‘* No, indeed !’’ cried Elinor, quickly. 

“Then who, in the name of romance, can it be? 
You know no one else who could take your im- 
agination captive, unless,’’ he added, witha laugh, 
“it be myself.”’ 

A deep and burning blush instantly covered the 
neck and face of Elinor Vernon; she started, at 
once, from her seat, and said, hurriedly—* I must 
leave you now—will you give my reply to Sir 
Charles ?’’ 

But Walter caught her hand saying, “ No, 
Elinor, you must not leave me now; I will know 
the meaning of that blush before you go.”’ 

The unconscious lordliness of the “ will’’ 
roused Elinor’s proud spirit, and she coldly re- 
plied, ‘‘ This questioning is not generous, not 
manly in you, Walter Maynard! Will you let 
me pass ?”’ 

‘‘No, Elinor,”’ he said, in a softened tone, 
“‘not yet—not quite yet. That blush is a new 
revelation to me—one of joy and beauty, I trust 
—of you certainly. Is it possible that we have 
been reading Latin and Greek together for years, 
and have never yet fully understood the language 
of our own hearts! Is it possible that we love 
one another, not as cousins, not as brother and 
sister, but as those whom God and nature bind 
by stronger affinities? I scarcely know—you 
are looking so gloriously to-night; and I think, 
ah, I am very sure, that I love youimmeasurably ! 
Have you nothing to say ?”’ 


smiled and 
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Elinor looked up with a slight reproach in her 
tearful eye, but a smile on her lip as she replied, 

“TI know that I love you, Walter, through all 
my soul; and you are always looking gloriously 
to me.”’ . 

“There spoke the woman! there spoke the 
heart, not the genius, of Elinor Vernon,’’ said 
Walter, and drew his cousin near to him. Elinor 
leaned her head on his shoulder, and was silent— 
the fullness of her strange joy finding expression 
only in tears. Walter raised that Sapphic head, 
gazed a moment in those wondrous eyes, and 
murmuring, “‘ Elinor, my Elinor!’’ pressed his 
lips to hers. To the one, that kiss was the seal 
of a sacred compact of the heart, the expression 
of a love unspeakable, and of a faith illimitable ; 
to the other it was a deep, though unconscious, 
perjury « f the soul !—for Walter Maynard did not 
love Elinor Vernon! 

When Elinor sought her pillow that night, 
though Ais love floated through her soul like the 
breath of balm, though his good-night kiss was 
on her eyelids, she could not sleep, for the sweet 
tumult in her heart, where happy and sad thoughts 
jostled one another, and the voice of her lover 
lingered in perpetual echoes. And in the midst of 
all, she was troubled and pained by the recollec- 
tion of the royal authority with which her dear 
and long-cherished secret had been demanded 
and taken from her, with which the inner cham- 
ber, the most holy place of her heart, had been in- 
vaded. But her love was clamorous, and finally 
cried down all other voices; and when Elinor 
rose, after a sleepless night, she never felt more 
of the freshness and fullness of life, and God’s 
earth never looked so gloriously beautiful to her, 
though without it was but a dull and rainy morn- 
ing. 

When the betrothed cousins met in the break- 
fast parlor, eye spoke to eye a language which 
only the heart could interpret. That morning 
was spent by them in the library, but not in read- 
ing the classics. If study had been the order of 
the day, they would, perhaps, have gone back to 
their first lessons, and conjugated the verb “to 
love,’’ in all languages known to them. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Elinor received the 
following note : 


““My dear young friend—Frederic left this 
morning for India. I fearthis is our last parting, 
but I pray God it may not be so. I have no one 
with me to comfort me at this sad season. Dear 
Elinor, will you not come to me fora short time ? 
I send the carriage and my maid for you. Par- 
don me, my dear girl, if I am asking too much 
of you; but I am very lonely. 

“* Heaven bless you ever, 
“TsaBex Sr. Crarr.”’ 

Elinor did not hesitate, even at this time, be- 
tween her inclination and herduty. She went to 
her friend, and remained with her for a fortnight. 
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In that time, she wrote occasionally to her cou- 
sin Walter, and received from him letters of 
nearly the same character of those which he had 
written to her while she was in London. It was 
evening when she returned to her home; there 
were guests in the drawing-room, and being 
weary, she retired early, after having merely ex- 
changed a few words with her friends. 

The next day, Elinor was surprised not to meet 
her cousin at breakfast; and the morning passed 
on without his making his appearance in the li- 
brary, or pleasant family parlor. Elinor grew 
troubled and apprehensive; was driven, by her 
restlessness, to a ramble through the grounds, and 
by restlessness soon driven home again. At the 
door of her apartment she met a servant, who 
handed her a letter from Walter. With a hesi- 
tating eagerness, she opened it and read— 


“* My dear Elinor—Do not be startled at receiv- 
ing a home-letter from me. I had a few things 
to say to you, which I thought could be best said 
in this manner. 

“During your absence, I have reflected long 
and deeply upon the new relations which we sus+ 
tain to one another, and I have been impresset! 
with the necessity of a clear and perfect under- 
standing upon certain essential points. I havea 
few requisitions to make, my dear Elinor, with 
which, I trust, you will have the wisdom and wo- 
manliness to comply. 

“And now,I scarcely know how to express 
myself in all truth, without giving you pain. Can 
you appreciate my feelings when I say, that my 
ideas of a true domestic life have never been as- 
sociated with those of mental power, poetical in- 
spiration, least of all, fame. In short, my idea of 
a wife has never been a woman of genius. And 
even now, dear Elinor, when I would draw near 
to me, and bend protectingly over the woman of 
my love, smooth the shining hair from her low, 
sweet brow, and gaze deep into her meek eyes, 
filled with unquestioning devotion and depending 
tenderness, there rises before me another figure— 
one royal with the sovereignty of intellect, with a 
brow lofty and laurel-crowned, and eyes lit with 
another light than that of love—a presence that 
might have graced Olympus! 

“The name breathing most music to me, and 
which I would fain hide in my heart of hearts, 
becomes almost discordant when it is trumpeted 
in my ear, and may meet my eye in every journal 
and periodical of the day; and the thought that 
the fame of one so near to me, is in any degree at 
the mercy of petty critics and penny-a-liners, 
sends a cold shudder through my veins! 

“You may ask why I encouraged you at first 
in your literary career, knowing the inevitable 
You must recollect that I then 
only regarded you as a woman of genius, and ge- 
nius, of itself, is certainly a grand and beautiful 
thing. Had I regarded you in the light of the 
most sacred of relations to myself, that of a wife, 
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my course would have been far different. As it 
was, I felt pain at seeing your sheltered maiden- 
life dragged forward into glaring publicity ; but I 
knew that it was, probably, better for the world 
that you should exercise your remarkable talent 
in authorship, which, though unnatural for the 
woman, was the legitimate career of the genius. 
So you see, cousin dear, that it was pure philan- 
thropy which influenced me—a philanthropy, 
however, to which I find myself unequal in my 
present position. 

“It was not until deprived of your society by 


your late visit to London, that I became aware of 


the deep interest for you, which long intercourse 
and an observation of your many virtues, (true 
womanly virtues, I will do you the justice to say,) 
had created in my heart. Pardon me, when I 
say, that I then shrank from offering my homage 
where the world had forestalled me. Unhappy, it 
seemed to me, must be that lover whose rivals 
were laudatory reviewers and newspaper son- 
neteers. My ideas of domestic life are thorough- 
ly English—a proud avoidance of all public ob- 
servation ; a shutting out of feverish excitements; 
a still asylum for those quiet joys with which ‘ the 
stranger intermeddleth not.’ 

“It was this habit of thought and feeling, dear 
Elinor, which gave me strength to stay the cur- 
rent of my heart in its first flow; and I will tell 
you frankly, that my interest in you would never 
have been revealed, had it not been for your own 
involuntary and unobtrusive betrayal. Flattered 

nd joyfully surprised, my long-hoarded strength 
utterly failed me—and what wonder ? 

“* But enough of the past—turn we now to the 
future. Whether it be well or wise, we love, and 
are plighted to one another, and should do all in 
our power for our mutual peace and happiness. 
This you will surely admit, and allow me to 
make known to you my few and simple requisi- 
tions, which hardly deserved so formidable a pre- 
amble. 

‘In the first place, it is my earnest desire that 
you pledge yourself to me, never to publish an- 
other stanza, or sentence; and further, oblige me 
by suppressing the volume which you have in 
publication. I do not say that you must resign 
writing altogether, though I should prefer that 
you should do so, for the reason that exercise will 
only strengthen your passion for literature, and 
keep alive your ambition— pursuits and feelings 
inconsistent with the performance of your future 
duties. Hitherto, I fear that these things have 
taken too strong a hold upon you, engrossing 
your thoughts by day, and dreams by night, and 
sincere is my self-reproach for having guided you 
into such paths. 

“Tntellectuality, at the best, is but cold and 
harsh ; but it may be that love may create you 
anew, to a serener and more feminine existence. 
If so, happier than Pygmalion wereI. Yet I be- 
lieve, dear Elinor, that by nature you have great 
capacities for loving; but the mischievous fairy 
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who waited upon you in your cradle, to bestow 
that gift for which the world envies you, did her 
best to spoil you, to speak plainly. 

“In the next, and last place, I must ask you to 
relinquish all your lately,formed intimacies with 
authors and authoresses. Literary people make 
the worst friends and companions in the world. 
They are, with few exceptions, egotistical, exact- 
ing, and utterly heartless. They wind them- 
selves into your confidence, and go mousing 
through your private experiences for material 
and literary capital; they would put your secret 
sorrows into so many stanzas, and weave senti- 
mental romances out of your heart-strings. It 
would seem that they have expended fine feelings 
and honorable principles upon their imaginary 
heroes and heroines, until they have reduced 
themselves to absolute moral beggary. Do not 
think me too severe upon these people—I know 
them, and I could never consent to their. finding 
my house, in town or country, a point of attrac- 
tion. 

“‘ And now, dear Elinor, gratify me by grant- 
ing these requests, and I will cheerfully resign all 
my somewhat fastidious sentiments—prejudices 
you may, perhaps, call them, respecting great in- 
tellect in a feminine embodiment—forget the sy- 
bil, the prophetess, the poet, in the woman—the 
Olympian heaven ot genius, in the holier heaven 
of love. Thine, ““WaLtTer Maynarp.”’ 

As Elinor Vernon read the foregoing letter, the 
unusually brilliant color of the morning gradually 
faded from her face, until she was startlingly 
pallid. She laid it down at the close, remained 
in deep thought for a moment, then took it up 
and re-read it with earnest attention. When she 
had finished her second perusal, she sat for a long 
time with her face buried in her hands. When 
she looked up, there were tears on her cheek, but 
not many. She gave way to no passionate weep- 
ing, but rising up, crossed the room, slowly re- 
moved the veil from a picture which hung at the 
foot of her bed, and gazed upon it earnestly. It 
was the portrait of a beautiful woman, Elinor’s 
lost mother, the tone of whose spirit, and the 
measure of whose intellect were alike angelic. 
From along contemplation of that countenance 
of love and serene strength, Elinor turned to seat 
herself at her desk, and write thus: 


‘‘Dear Walter—Your letter was to me, for 
many reasons, a painful surprise. I had believed, 
pardon me, I had believed you superior to such 
unworthy sentiments as you there avow; for that 
they are the sentiments of the commonality of 
men, I am well aware. But let them pass—I 
would not seek to combat them. 

‘I do not reproach you for encouraging me in 
entering upon that path which has so soon led me 
to sorrow ; for in this ordering of my life, I re- 
cognize a higher agency than yours—even His, 
‘who doeth all things well.’ 
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“There is one portion of your letter to which I 
cannot reply without intense pain. It is that in 
which you so coolly allude to the involuntary 
manifestation of my preference for yourself. Yet 
why should I feel shame that my heart revealed 
itself in its own inarticulate language, a language 
which Heaven has placed beyond the control of 


the will? That blush was more honorable to me, 
than its immediate and confident interpretation 
to you. 


“You have said—oh! bitter words to a wo- 
man, even a woman of genius '/—that I uncon- 
sciously drew from you a premature avowal of 
affection. A betrothal, under such circumstances, 
could be no true binding and blending of soul— 
call it error, folly, madness, if you will, only let it 
be past, and be forgotten. 

“ Passing over a large part of your letter with- 
out comment, I come to your ‘requisitions,’ or 
‘requests,’ as you call them, though, allow me to 
say, that to me they sound very like commands. 
I read and re-read them with positive amazement. 
With all your knowledge, you know little, very 
little, of a true woman's nature,and youare more 
strangely, more profoundly ignorant of true love. 
For you evidently do not know that woman joys 
only in voluntary, not extorted sacrifices; and 
you betray an absolute want of faith and simple 
confidence in love, depending on pledges and pro- 
mises. Toward me, oh, what poverty of trust 
have you shown! what atheism of the heart! 

“You do not believe in the worthiness and re- 
liableness of my nature, yet hope, that by the 
mysterious power of love, | may 


‘Suffer a sould-change, 
Into something new and strange.’ 


Let me say to you, that no true woman will re- 
cognize that application of the story of Pygma- 
lion’s statue. No essentially ‘cold and harsh’ 
nature was ever thus warmed and softened. Love 
is not a creator, but a revelator. He does not 
plant the seeds of goodness or greatness in any 
heart—he can only minister to their growth. 

“When the maidenhood is poor and unlov- 
able, the womanhood cannot be rich in devoted- 
ness and enduring affection. The sacred fire of 
love will not burn upon an unworthy shrine ; the 
breath of nature would not fan the faint flame, 
and Heaven itself would shed quenching dews 
upon it! 

“What I have thus far written, may prepare 
you for the reply which I have to make to your 
‘requisitions.’ The dispassionate voice of my 
own nature, and the true dignity of womanhood, 
forbid that I should grant them. I cannot accept 
them as conditions by which | am to enter upon 
‘the most sacred of relations’ towards yourself ; 
and I cannot recognize your right to offer them. 
I could bind myself by no oaths, save the one 
comprehensive altar-vow. I could only promise 
to love you through all life, with the proud love 
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of freedom and equality ; a love which, trust me, 
is feminine in the voluntary homage of conscious 
strength, though not abjectly dependent by the 
necessity of weakness; a love which the intellect 
sanctions, which the of the 
power and poetry of a life. I could only pledge 
myself for the devotion of a grateful heart, in 
which has been reposed the fullness of trust. 
“* Ecinor VERNON.”’ 


is concentration 


In a short time after sending the above to her 
cousin, Elinor received the following brief reply : 


“* Miss Elinor Vernon—Your letter is before 
me. I will not comment upon its false philoso- 
phy, and its unfeminine, not to say, arrogant tone. 
You are a genius, and, therefore, subject to vaga- 
ries and eccentricities, and not amenable to the 
usual laws which govern the words and actions 
of your sex. 

* Your decision as regards my reasonable re- 
quisitions, rash and unwise as it is, should scarce- 
ly have given me surprise. I confess my own 
folly in believing, for one hour, that a woman of 
genius could turn from the intoxicating draught 
of public praise, to drink of the still waters of 
quiet pleasures and home-joys—could sacrifice 
ambition for love. 

“I will not dwell upon my own present pain 
and mortification; but for you, my cousin, I have 
much regret and apprehension. How perversely 
are you turning from the Eden of the affections, 
into the wild waste of the world! You are rear- 
ing, with tenderest care, a plant which shall bear 
you blighted roses, set thick about with thorns! 
are nursing a young vulture in the dove’s 
Receive this as 


you 
nest of your woman's heart! 
meant in all kindness. 

‘* As it would be embarrassing for us to meet 
often in our present relations, 1 have concluded 
to leave home, for my long-contemplated visit to 
my estate in Scotland, there to remain through 
the summer. I shall set out to-morrow morning. 
I need only intimate to you that it were better 
my parents should know nothing of the immediate 
cause of my journey. 

** Allow me to wish yeu happiness in your favor- 
ite pursuits. Heaven knows that I hope you 
may never see cause to regret your recent deci- 
Ever your friend, 

““ Water Maynarp.”’ 


s10n. 


The next morning, after a leave-taking calm 
and kindly, Elinor knelt at the window of her 
chamber, watching the carriage which conveyed 
her cousin, as it whirled down the long avenue. 
At length it passed through the park-gate, turned 
a point in the road, and disappeared. Then Eli- 
nor bowed her head, and the long-suppressed 
tears burst forth passionately, while “* her breast 
Yet from her 
lips came no angry cry, no bitter complaining; 
only the words, ‘‘ Oh, Walter! Walter!’’ 


” 


was shaken with a storm of sighs. 























THE SAILOR’S EARLY 


The morning crept on, and still knelt Elinor 
there, while rose-breath and bird-warblings stole 
through the open casement, and the sunlight 
played around her bowed head in the mockery of 
gladness. Still knelt Elinor, her bosom heaving 
with the long swells of slowly subsiding anguish, 
and ever and anon, in a voice sorrowfully re- 
proachful, came the words, ‘‘ Oh, Walter!. Wal- 
ter!’’ 

Months, long, weary months went by; Elinor 
lived, and smiled, and labored, and none knew 
that she was often faint unto death with the slow, 
hidden bleeding of a breaking heart. Yet Hea- 
ven was never afar off from her—nature minis- 
tered to her with her gentle solaces, and on the 
spirit of poetry leaned the sad orphan, as on the 
bosom of a mother. 

She knew that had 
priceless treasures of her soul unwisely, and with 


well she bestowed the 
mad prodigality—that the rich love of her life’s 
warm morning had been lingering around cold- 
ness and insensibility, like sunlight round an 
Alpine glacier; but she said, ‘this issurely well, 
and in wise kindness appointed; and the wisdom 
bought by this bitter experience, in the future 


may guide my steps aright.’’ 
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Yet was the world never the wiser or the sad- 
der for her sorrow. She did not exact its sympa- 
thy by despair in blank verse, or misanthropy in 
Spenserian stanzas. She did not drug the public 
with a decoction of bitter herbs from the waste 
garden of her heart. With her it was sorrow that 


“ Took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music 


out of sight.” 


Into the joys and hopes of others she threw her 
spirit; for others she sung cheerfully and brave- 
Oh! how often does woman sing in sharp 
anguish, as nightingale, with her 
breast against athorn!’’ How often, as the red 
wine is bruised from the grape, is the richest tide 
of woman’s inspiration crushed from her heart by 


ly. 
sings ‘the 


the wine-press of agony! 

But the deep well of Elinor’s nature had been 
so shadowed by thoughtful truth, that it mirrored 
the solemn stars in the noonday of her life’s 
brightest season; so it was that that life seemed 
more silvery with heavenly consolations when 
the sunshine was withdrawn ;—as the day had 
not been all glare, the night was not all shadow. 
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Away, away, o’er the dashing spray, 
My barque speeds light and free, 

And the piping gale through the straining sail 
Whistles loud in its merry glee: 

And the stars at night, with lustre bright, 
Shine out o’er the vast expanse, 

And the moon from her throne on high looks down 


On the restless billows’ dance. 


There’s a charm to the eye when the waves leap high, 
And a music in their roar, 

And the stars as they shine in their sphere divine, 
A Joy on the spirit pour. 

But the sea in its might, and the stars with their light, 
That glance on the crested foam, 

Cannot make me gay, for my thoughts are away, 


In my childhood’s early home. 


And dreams come fast of the blissful past, 
Ere my heart had felt or known 

The ills of life, and the cares and strife 
That oppress and weigh it down: 

Or experience, bought by suffering, taught 
The lesson sad and drear, 

That each sparkling joy finds its sad alloy, 


And hope is chilled by fear 


In a quiet nook, by a gentle brook, 


Stands that home to memory dear 
And the purling stream, as it glides in the beam 
Oi the sun, shines | right and cle ar 
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I am there again with a happy train, 
The same who in other years, 

Held their festive play with spirits gay, 
And eyes undimmed by tears. 


Those years as they passed, have shadows cast 
On them as they have on me, 

And none remain who swelled the strain 

‘neath the household tree. 

And I weep asthe thought with sadness fraught 
Settles dark on my troubled brain, 

That the bliss I proved and the friends I loved, 
Shall never be mine again. 


Of joy, 


To the churchyard nigh—where the wild winds sigh 
With a low and mournful tone— 

And the peaceful rest of earth’s tranquil breast, 
The cherished ones are gone. 

There, clustering round, in that hallowed ground, 
Affection’s tablets stand; 

And the last stone reared on that spot endeared, 
Was raised by my trembling hand. 


Away. far away, o’er the dashing spray, 
My barque bears me fast and free, 
And my destiny lies under other skies 
Than those so beloved by me 
And downward apace, o'er my storm-beaten face 
Tears fall like the summer rain, 
As my tho ts wander back from my ocean track 


To th 


home I shall ne’er see again 
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Jeremian Crovx considered himself one of 
the “upper ten thousand.’’ And so he was, as 
far as a brown stone palace in Fifth Avenue, and 
the reputation of being worth half a million, were 
concerned. Everybody who wrote to him put 
Esquire after his name, but that did not make 
him a gentleman by a great deal. 

Jeremiah Crouk started in life as a soap and 
candle manufacturer, in which business he con- 
tinued even after his elevation into “ good so- 
ciety.”’ At first, the dipping and moulding pro- 
cesses were conducted on a small scale, while a 
single cart for the collection of ashes and oleagi- 
nous matter, proved quite sufficient to supply the 
demand for these indispensable articles in the 
production of either hard or soft soap. But ho- 
nest industry, prudence and economy, met, in his 
ease, their reward. Jeremiah prospered in his 
business, and continued to prosper until he be- 
came a rich man. 

Industry, prudence and economy are very 
commendable virtues, though by no means car- 
dinal virtues. By this remark, do not understand 
us to disparage industry, prudence and economy; 
they are virtues that all men should practice; but 
while these are practiced, weightier things should 
not be, as, alas! they are at present, almost en- 
tirely neglected. We grow rich in this world’s 
goods, but poor in the heart’s better riches. 
Their bodies they lift above their fellows, while 
their minds sink, too often, below instead of 
maintaining the level with which they set out in 
life. This is a melancholy but undeniable fact. 

In the case of Jeremiah, as his coffers began to 
fill up, he began to think himself a better man. 
He had always maintained that he was as good 
as any nabob in the land, but now he began to 
think himself something better than men who 
stood at the level upon which he stood a few 
years before. And as money kept pouring in, 
his self-estimation kept rising. 

The wife of Jeremiah Crouk was a plain, sen- 
sible woman. She loved her children well enough 
to find, in the care of them, sufficient to do to 
keep her mind healthily employed; she was not, 
therefore, much troubled with newly-acquired 
ideas of self-importance. The growing conse- 
quence of her husband had some trouble, at 
times, to carry such an appendage as a sensible 
wife with it. The two oldest daughters, Amanda 
and Margaret, were only a little way in their 
“‘teens’’ when their father’s ideas in regard to 
things of a personal and family nature began to 
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be somewhat expansive. He became all at once 
concerned about the best schools, and had them 
removed from a seminary at which they were 
most carefully instructed in all the useful and or- 
namental branches of a young lady’s education, 
and sent to a “ better’’ institution—that is, one at 
which were congregated the children of fashion- 
able people. Neither Amanda nor Margaret 
liked the change; nor were they benefited by it. 
Amanda, especially, soon began to acquire no- 
tions a little different from what she had been in 
the habit of maintaining, and to consider the fact 
of her father’s being rich as giving her conse- 
quence. Margaret, who was younger, was more 
like her mother, and, therefore, less apt to have 
her head turned with what she saw and heard in 
the new world into which this change had intro- 
duced her; but even she took an unnatural growth 
in this sickly atmosphere—not so much, however, 
as to produce a very apparent moral distortion. 
Even after she had completed her education, she 
remained a very sensible girl—vulgarly so, in 
some respects, according to the judgment of her 
more fashionable acquaintances. 

About the time these young ladies were ready 
to come out, their fatber had finished his splendid 
residence in Fifth Avenue, and was ready to teke 
his place among the upper ten thousand. He had 
built a large manufactory away up on the island, 
so that the odor of his soap works might not taint 
the city atmosphere or remind people that he 
was but a soap and candle maker after all. He 
had several times thought of giving up his exten- 
sive works and engaging in some new business, 
but something of the prudence of old times re- 
mained, and kept him back from committing this 
folly. 

As soon as Mr. Crouk had taken possession of 
his new home at the Court End of the town, he 
issued invitations for a large party, and went toa 
thousand dollars’. expense to have it all upon the 
most grand and fashionable scale. For old ac- 
quaintance sake, as well as to let them see how 
large and fashionable he had grown, Mr. Crouk 
invited sundry individuals not fairly entitled to 
associate with the upper ten. On the night of 
the grand affair, much to his mortification, he 
found himself with but few representatives of the 
‘ten thousand’’ in his magnificent drawing- 
rooms, and a full attendance, to the man, woman 
and daughter, of the plebeian herd, who were in- 
vited more out of compliment than anything else. 
And what added to his chagrin, was the fact that 
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only a small number of those who had not come, 
deigned even to send their “regrets;’’ and also 
the fact that two or three of the families, after 


arriving and seeing the wives and daughters of 


vulgar people there, withdrew without feeling 
called upon to offer a word of apology. 

3ut Mr. Crouk, who felt himself as good as 
the best and better than many hundreds of thou- 
sands around him, was not to be killed off in this 
He was one 


’ 


¢. the “‘upper ten’’ and no 
mistake, and they were bound to acknowledge 
him—and so they did, in the end. Money and 
style were the passports, and he soon made his 


way. 


peers feel that his claims were not to be lightly 
esteemed. 

In this struggle of Jeremiah Crouk for a place 
in the ranks of the exclusive few, his wife and 
daughters did not as warmly second him as he 
could wish, although there was no opposition. 
The mother’s good sense impressed itself, as a 
natural consequence, upon the minds of Amanda 
and Margaret, and her right views, uttered on all 
fitting occasions, found an echo in their minds. 
They saw deeper, even as young girls, than the 
glittering surface, and understood that true hap- 
piness was rather quiet and unobtrusive than 
With the full 
liberty of dressing in the most costly and stylish 
manner, they rather suffered their taste to be 
guided by that of their mother, and were, on most 


brilliant and imposing in its mien. 


occasions, attractive rather from their want of 


elaborate ornament than on account of its oppo- 
site. The consequence was, that even among 
the ‘‘upper ten,’’ Amanda and Margaret were 
Their title to the place they 
held being undisputed, no one, of course, could 


general favorites. 


question, for any want of the usual insignia, the 
fact that they were of the exclusives; and, there- 
fore, that which in others would have been thought 
exceedingly vulgar, was spontaneously acknow- 
ledged to be charmingly simple and attractive in 
them. 

But these two strong indications of a low origin 
seriously disturbed the father, who was forever 
complaining about the want of style in the dress 
of his daughters, and the want of dignity in their 
manners. What he could do, was always done. 
He never permitted them to go to the opera with- 
outa private box could be obtained; and when 
he could have a word to say about the toilet ar- 
rangements, insisted upon a proper use of orna- 
ment, especially of rich jewelry. The private 
box at the opera was not objected to very strongly 
by the girls; it was pleasant and comfortable to 
be separated from the crowd, to be exempt from 
really vulgar contact and the sundry annoyances 
that all must suffer even in the most fashionable 
audiences. Still it was setting them apart in a 
manner not altogether agreeable to their feelings, 
and it would have been less so if they had been 
aware that they were pretty generally known by 
the theatre-going public and remarked upon as 
“two of the upper ten.’’ So much for the po- 


sition and pretensions of Jeremiah Crouk and 
family. 

The two sisters were not without their ad- 
mirers among the young men of their own circle, 
as well as some who stood on the outside, yet 
dared to cast upon them ambitious eyes. Spite 
of their want of ostentation in dress, and the en- 
tire absence of aristocratic airs, let them appear 
in company when they would, they soon had a 
group of admirers about them. This fact greatly 
surprised young ladies who were conscious of 
being far more brilliant, and, as they imagined, 
more highly attractive. But young men have a 
greater fancy for looking a little deeper than the 
outside when they feel at all inclined to pay se- 
rious attention to young ladies. 

Amanda had many wooers, and it was not very 
long before her heart was won, and by a lover 
against whom her father could bring no manner 
of objection. As a man, it is pleasant to be able 
to say that he was worthy of her hand. But the 
heart of Margaret, to all appearances, remained 
unimpressed, although many, attracted by her 
fortune, her native excellences, or both, sought 
an alliance.. The addresses of one young man, 
in particular, were encouraged by her father, but 
Margaret maintained towards him a cold but po- 
lite reserve. He was never able to approach her 
near enough to ask the all-important question. 

All at once, and without any apparent cause for 
so doing, Margaret assumed a still more simple 
style of dress. At home or abroad, in public 
places or in private assemblies, she appeared with 
scarcely an ornament on her person. Every ar- 
ticle of jewelry was laid aside, and all rich or 
attractive colors avoided. Her father remon- 
strated, but in vain; he sternly ordered a com- 
pliance with his wishes, but with no better effect, 
and he was finally constrained to let the “ wilful 
girl’? have her own way. To the eyes of most 
of her friends, Margaret appeared none the less 
attractive on account of this change, her extreme 
neatness and good taste making up for all defi- 
ciencies. Instead of the number of her lovers 
being diminished, they were increased—but her 
heart remained untouched. 

This singular freak, as it was considered by her 
family, was continued by Margaret for more than 
a year, during which she withdrew herself from 
company as much as it was possible for her to 
do, and appeared to take more delight in domes- 
tic employment than in fashionable pleasure- 
taking. 

Mr. Crouk was troubled; he saw in this evi- 
dences of a vulgar mind, indications of a per- 
verted and groveling taste. 

Thus the time passed on, and Amanda’s wed- 
But Margaret repulsed all 
suitors—actually refusing to see young men who 
had at any time made even the smallest advances. 

Mr. Crouk had a clerk in his establishment 
named Judkin, whom he had raised from a boy, 
and in whom he reposed the utmost confidence. 


ding-day approached. 
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Judkin possessed good abilities, a fine person, 
easy manners, and that air of confidence about 
him which we sometimes see in young men who 
feel their own force of character, and mean to 
make use of the ability they possess to force their 
way in the world against all opposition. 

One day, Judkin, with a sober face, came up 
to where Mr. Crouk was sitting at his desk, and 
asked the privilege of a few words with him. 

“Certainly, Henry. Sit down. I hope you 
have not been getting yourself into any trouble ?”’ 
said Mr. Crouk. 

“No, sir, not yet; but I don’t know how soon 
I may be in trouble.’’ And the young man’s 
face became still more serious. 

““What’s the matter, Henry, what’s the mat- 
ter?’’ 

“T am about—or, rather, was about taking a 
very important step,’’ said Judkin, in reply, “ but 
thought it would be better, perhaps, to consult 
you before doing so.”’ 

“That's right—that’s right, Henry. What is 
it?’ 

Judkin blushed, and looked interesting and 
confused. P “ 

“‘ Ah, ha! I see how it is,’’ said the old gentle- 
man. “An affair of the heart—yqdp are thinking 
about getting married !’’ : 

The young man blushed still deeper, and did 
not deny the allegation. 

“Very well; now I understand. I hope she’s 
worthy of you, Henry, that’s all I have to say.”’ 

“She’s worthy the hand of a prince,”’ said the 
young man, with enthusiasm. 

“So far, then, all is right. And now, what do 
you want me to do for you?’’ inquired Mr. 
Crouk. 

“I want mainly your advice, sir,’’ returned the 
young man. ‘‘ The parents of the young lady 
will not consent to our union.”’ 

“Why?"’ 

“Because I am nothing but a poor young 
clerk.’’ 

“Indeed! And, pray, who are her parents ?”’ 

‘People once no better off than I am, who 
have got a little up in the world.”’ 

“‘ And therefore think you not good enough for 
their daughter ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, that’s the feeling.’’ 

“What's her father’s name? Do I know 
him ?”’ 

“You have some little acquaintance with him. 
But I think it best not to mention to you his 
name, because, if you advise me in the matter, it 
will be best for you to be able to say, if any ap- 
peal is made to you, that you had not the most 
remote suspicion that I was paying attention to 
the young lady.’’ 

“That is a good suggestion. Very well, you 
needn’t tell me her father’s name. And so you 
want my advice, do you?’’ 

“* Yes, sir.’’ 

“* As to what ?”’ 


AND LADY’sS BOOK. 


eee 


“In the first place, then, I will mention that 
the young lady is deeply attached to me, and 
says, come what will, she will marry no one else. 
Already she has refused two or three offers from 
persons whose circumstances are far better than 
mine.’’ 

**She’s a true-hearted girl, I should say.’ 

“Indeed she is, sir; and my happiness depends 


” 


’ 


upon her becoming my wife. 

‘** And her parents will not consent ?”’ 

“It is hopeless to endeavor to remove their 
objections. They set an imaginary value upon 
their consequence because they have a little more 
of this world’s goods than I possess—not more, 
however, than I will have one of these days, if 
spared—and would think themselves disgraced 
by an alliance with me.’’ 

** What can you do?’ 

“Run away with the daughter,”’ said the young 
man, boldly. 

‘‘Not always a safe proceeding,’’ remarked 
Mr. Crouk, ‘‘and the last to be adopted.’’ 

‘** There is no other chance in my case.’’ 

“Ts the daughter willing to go off with you?”’ 

‘Perfectly. This being so, ought I not to take 
the only step left me for obtaining her hand ?’’ 

‘‘T* hardly like to advise you to this course, 
Henry.”’ 

“If I do it, will you consider it a cause for 
being offended with me ?”’ 

** Certainly not.”’ 

‘* Her father, I know, will be dreadfully offend- 
ed,’’ said Judkin, ‘“‘and may seek to punish us 
both by trying to excite your anger against me, 
in order that I may lose my place and means of 
supporting my wife.’’ 

“Don’t give yourself any trouble about that, 
Henry. But does the young lady understand that 
you have only the income of a clerk ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly. I have concealed nothing from her. 
Still, T cannot but feel a little anxious on the point 
I have just mentioned. Her father, I am satisfied, 
will immediately seek to prejudice you against 
me, and I am aware that he has influence with 
you.”’ 

“He has! Well, let him try; I am forewarned, 
and, therefore, forearmed. As to marrying the 
young lady, that, Harry, is your own matter. I 
will not advise you to do it, nor will I advise you 
against it. I am perfectly well satisfied that you 
know what you are about. But to make you 
easy on the subject of any prejudice likely to be 
created on my mind, I will give you my check 
for a year’s salary in advance, with all confidence 
that you will render as faithful service as ever.”’ 

Mr. Crouk turned to his desk and filled up a 
check. 

‘“* Here,’’ he said, as he handed it to the young 
man, ‘‘is a check for fifteen hundred dollars. A 
married man’s expenses are greater than a single 
man’s. Your salary, instead of being a thousand 
dollars, will be fifteen hundred from to day.”’ 

Judkin warmly expressed his thanks, and Mr. 
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Crouk as warmly wished him a favorable issue to 
his contemplated runaway adventure. 

That evening, Margaret not appearing at the 
tea-table, her father inquired if she were not well. 
Amanda said that she had gone out. 

“To spend the evening anywhere ?’’ inquired 
Mr. Crouk. 

‘* No, I think not. 
so, she would have mentioned it to me,’’ 
Amanda. 

‘*She’s out late; it’s been dark for an hour,’’ 
remarked the father. 

The mother also expressed concern on account 
of her daughter’s absence. 

The tea hour went by, and yet Margaret did 
not return. Mr. Crouk began to feel uneasy. The 
singular interview he had held with his clerk sug- 
gested the fear that some one, hopeless of gaining 
his consent, might run off with Margaret, as Jud- 


If she had intended doing 
replied 


kin was about running off with the daughter of 


some one unknown to him. This fear caused him 
to think of Margaret’s inexplicable conduct in 
some things, and thoughts of this gave a new life 
to his fears. As soon as he was alone with his 
wile, he suggested to her what was in his mind, 
but she treated it lightly. Still Mr. Crouk felt 
troubled, and he walked about uneasily, listening 
for the ringing of the street-door bell; but no bell 
rung, and no daughter returned. ‘Ten o'clock 
came, and she was yet absent. Hark! there isa 
ring. ‘The waiter goestothe door. The parents 
listen—the father with almost breathless interest. 
The door is opened—they hear the sound of a 
man’s voice—it is immediately closed again. The 
waiter returns alung the hall alone, opens the 
parlor door, and hands in two letters, one for Mr. 
Crouk and one for his wife. We will only give 
the contents of the former. It was as follows:— 


‘‘Dear Sir—Although you did not advise me 
in so many words to run away with the young lady 
of whom I spoke to you to-day, yet the measure 
met your approval, and in doing what I have since 
done I have acted with a consciousness that I had 
your entire sanction, without which I should have 
hardly felt at liberty to take so important a step. 
The sweet girl I have loved so long is mine. I 
am the happiest of men. I may now tell you the 
lady’s name—it is Margaret Crouk. In a week I 
will be at my post again. In the meantime, let 
me beg of you not to let the father of the young 
lady prejudice your mind against one who loves 
her so truly, and who is ready to make every sa- 
crifice in his power to secure her happiness. We 
do not expect soon, if ever, to be forgiven by him; 
but‘even that great cost we have calculated. Mar- 
garet has long accustomed herself to do without 
the costly luxuries of ornament and dress, in view 
of this change in her circumstances. She knows 
my ability, and becomes my wife, prepared to let 
all her wants and wishes conform thereto. She 
has written to her mother her own thoughts and 


feelings on the occasion. She will forgive her, I 
am sure, and I can but hope that, through her 
loving influence, the father’s heart may be soften- 
ed towards his child. 
‘*Dutifully, I subscribe myself 
‘* Henry JupK1n.’’ 


Never was a man more completely knocked 
down than was Mr. Jeremiah Crouk by the receipt 
of this cool but not insulting letter. That he 
stormed and even swore for a time, no one will 
be surprised to hear; but there was no help for 
him. Margaret was the wife of his clerk—yes, of 
his clerk—of the clerk of Jeremiah Crouk, Esq., 
one of the upper ten thousand. Was there no 
atonement for this disgrace—no means of wiping 
it out? There seemed none! Henry Judkin, the 
unknown; Henry Judkin, his clerk, was now his 
son-in-law. Poor man! he paced the floor half of 
the night, and then went to bed and went to sleep. 
What else could he do? 

On the third day after the elopement, Judkin 
and his young bride were sitting in their private 
parlor at one of the hotels in Philadelphia. The 
husband was looking over a New York paper 
which he had just obtained. 

‘Hurrah !’* he suddenly exclaimed, jumping 
up and fairly ‘dancing about the room. ‘‘ Only 
just listen to this,’’ and he read:— 


““CopartTNersHip Nortice.—I have this day 
associated with me as a partner, Mr. Henry Jud- 
kin. Hereafter the business will be conducted 
under the name of Crouk & Judkin. 

“ JeremiaH CRovUK.”’ 


The young man then threw the paper on the 
floor, and in the delight and surprise of the mo- 
ment, caught his young bride, who was already 
weeping tears of joy, in his arms, and hugged and 
kissed her in a most unromantic way. 

At the end of the week they returned to New 
York. On the wharf they found the father’s 
carriage waiting for them, and were driven by the 
strong, fleet horses, in a very short space of time, 
to the elegant mansion in Fifth Avenue, where 
Judkin’s senior partner was waiting to receive 
him. From a poor clerk he suddenly found him- 
self one of the “upper ten thousand.’’ He bears 
his honors bravely. 

All must admire the ingenious manner in which 
Mr. Crouk staved off the disgrace that was about 
to visit his family. The happy suggestion came 
while he paced the floor of his parlor even untl 
past the hour of midnight, and he acted upon it 
with the least possible delay. The announcement 
of the marriage and copartnership were almost si- 
multaneous, and there were few who were aware 
of the fact that Judkin was only his clerk, and 
had married his daughter without his consent. 
Strange things happen sometimes among the 
‘‘ upper ten thousand.’’ 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL 





LIFE. 


LETTER VIII.—THE ALBUM QUILT, ETC. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


Dear Hetrry:— 

Seraphina was so much delighted with Mr. 
Noodle’s billet-doux, that, after reading it to Ju- 
dithina, from whom she first exacted a promise not 
to breathe a syllable of it to any person living, she 
read it to Eunice and me. 

‘IT am sure,’’ said Eunice, who had listened 
with great attention, ‘‘I don’t see what he wants 
to be a turtle for, or an eagle either, for his uncle 
Beady’s horse and sleigh are both of ‘em first 
rate, and it was never better sleighing than it is 
now.”’ 

Seraphina smiled, and said that she did not ap- 
pear to understand that poets were allowed to in- 
dulge in figurative language. It was several days 
before she succeeded in composing an answer that 
exactly suited her, the first ten lines of which 
were written in rhyme. One line is all that I re- 
member— 


“Thy voice would shame Apollo’s dulcet lyre,” 


by which I found that she still retained the im- 
pression that Mr. Noodle—to use her own words, 
the morning after the singing-school—‘‘ was a 
charming vocalist.’"" Eunice, who has a very di- 
rect way of viewing everything, said, ‘‘ she sup- 
posed that she meant that Apollo’s lyre would be 
ashamed of being found in such bad company’’— 
a remark which so offended Seraphina, that she 
refused to read the rest of her letter. Eunice, in 
order to make her peace with her for her honest, 
though not very courteous, remark, voluntarily 
took upon herself the task of watching for some 
person who was going in the direction of Mr. 
Beady’s, who might be safely trusted to convey 
the billet-boux to Mr. Noodle. It had scarcely 
started on its way, snugly deposited in Mr. Caw- 
ley’s waistcoat pocket, before Seraphina received 
a letter from her mother, requesting her imme- 
diate return, as her uncle and aunt Feeswind were 
there on a visit, and would be disappointed if they 
were obliged to leave without seeing her. 

This request very much disconcerted Seraphi- 
na, as it likewise did my cousin, who said that, 
as she came with her, she supposed she must re- 
turn with her. Their lamentations were cut short 
by the entrance of Mrs. Dawkins. 

** Good mornin’, ladies,’’ said she; ‘‘ how do 
ye do this mornin’? I was obleeged to come over 
to Hopson’s to do a leetle in the tradin’ line, and 
so Mr. Dawkins thought he'd come with me and 
settle up. He ollos makes a pint of settlin’ once 
in six months sartain, if no oftener; but for all 
84 


that, you’ve no idee what a long string of one 
thing an’ another there’ll be on both sides. [ 
found ’twas goin’ to take a good while to reckon 
up, so I told Mr. Dawkins that I’d step up here, 
for I haven't seed a soul on ye since we all hap- 
pened to meet together at the singin’-school, and 
I wanted to tell you about the quilt a parcel on 
us have been makin’ for Elder Meekam's wife. 
The elder preaches in the meetin’-house up to the 
head of Flounder River, you know. Well, no- 
thin’ would do but that the women folks must go 
to work and piecen together an album quilt for 
Miss Meekam, and sich a time as there was to 
see who should make the prettiest square, I never 
seed afore, and the massy defend me from ever 
seein’ agin. Miss Higgins undertook to be the 
head one, so she made a square for a patron for 
the rest to go by. The middle piece of each squere 
must be white, you know, and Miss Higgins said 
it must be the best of linning. Well, you see, I 
had an old-fashioned pair of false sleeves—I b’ leve 
in old times they used to call em elbow cuffs— 
that belonged to marm Dawkins, and were made 
out of ginwine Hollan’, and jest us good as new; 
so Nabby and I went to work and ripped ’em up, 
and washed ‘em, and starched ’em, and ironed 
‘em. Jest as we'd got ’em to look smooth and 
slick as a ribbon, who should come in but old 
Miss Whittaker? Well, the moment she sot eyes 
on ’em, nothin’ would sarve but a piece to put in 
the middle of her square. If she'd hild her tongue 
about it, I shouldn’t o’ keered, but from our house 
she went straight asa line right over to aunt Jemi- 
ma Kinnacum’s—for, you know, if a body hap- 
pens to wink oftener than common, she must run 
right to aunt Jemima, and tell Aer about it—and 
there she found the three Brockle gals, the five 
Berry gals, and the two Cater gals, all come to 
make aunt Jemima an arternoon’s visit. So the 
first thing she did, was to display the piece of 
linning, and tell °em how she come by it. ‘ Well,’ 
says Tildy Brockle, ‘I guess I shall make it in 
my way to call on Miss Dawkins to morrow, and 
see if she won't open her heart and give me & 
piece of her Hollan’ sleeves.’ ‘And I'll go with 
you,” says Olly ; ‘ and when her heart is open, I'll 
put a wedge in, and then maybe I shall git a piece 
too.’ * That's right,’ says Tempy ; ‘ and when 
you're about it, you can beg a piece for me- 
‘Not as you know on,’ says Olly; ‘if you want 
a piece, you may go with us and do your own beg- 
gin’.’ The Berry gals and the Cater gals didn’t 
say anything about it. The way I come to know 
bow ‘twas, aunt Jemima, you see, run over to our 
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house, arter they were gone, and told us what 
they said aboutit. SolIsaysto Nabby, ‘ you may 
make up vour mind to go to bakin’ to-morrer 
mornin’, bright and airly, for we shall have the 


gals here to spen l the arternouon 


' 7 
three brockie 


al 1 tak tea, you see, if we don’t.’ N ibby was 
of my mind, and sorightarter breakfast, she went 
to bakin’. I thought she was goin’ a leet!e hair 
beyond the mark, when I seed what lets of pies 
and cakes, and tarts and custards, she was bakin’ 
up; so I says to her, ‘ What on airih, Nabby, are 
you about? A body would think you were ex- 
pectin’ a whole rigiment to take tea.’ Well, so 
I am, near about,’ says she; ‘ for the Broel le gals 


never think they can stir an inch without the 


Berries, and the Berries are jest as much tied to 


the Caters; so the whole bilin’ on ’em wi f 
here, you see if they it l'wa is } y 
said wasn 1 em l ‘ ut ¢ 

ind vi in m ( ( ver heir 

( i i vy i iT é 4 I r ot ca ) 
out ¢ r we . vito j 
I ron mM < I } 

t i t ir pie 8s 0 
ca n Oo Mak 
al we are,’ says Til- 
dv for Miss Mee- 
K vou nt be t 

to | ‘I know that,’ says 
she and Miss Whi Ker, 





rstand that all three on 


don't nother; but I ond 


you are goin’ to help make the quilt.’ ‘ But,’ 
says I, ‘I was born and brought up in Flounder 
River perrish, and so was Miss Whittaker, though 
it’s true she didn’t live in the pop lar part on’t as 


Idid. The Whittaker farm was what used to be 


called the Scudder Gore, ’cause *twas a piece of 
, ie 

land wedged in between the river and Bald-pate 
Hill, s Lape d jest like the gore of a gound, and 


used to belong to old Corporal Scudder, that 


sarved in the Injun wars. It’s a terrible out 0’ 


the way place as ever was, but that makes no 
odds, as long as it isa part of the perrish. Them’s 
t rounds we went on, or we shouldn’t have 
thought o° sich a thing as contributin’ to the 


quilt.” ‘If we feel to have the 


nerosity to help 


ae} ° 
Ss ..iceKam 8 quill 


* says ‘lildy, *‘ I don’t 
why any pairson should have anything agin 
But she nor none of the rest on ’em couldn't 


can see through a pine board as fur as anybody, 


cheat me with their perfessions of ginerosity 


and knowed what they were aimin’ at. It wa’n't 
ior the sake of helpin’ Miss Meekam, but ‘cause 
they wanted to go to the quiltin’, and thought it 
wouldn't be raly decent for “em to go if they 
didn’t help make the quilt. 

‘‘Arter Tildy had got all the pieces for her 
square cut out, except the middle one, which, 
you know, is the album part, * Come, Miss Daw- 
kins,’ says she, ‘I hope you calkerlate to be as 
gin’rous to me as you were to Miss Whittaker, 
and to give me a piece of that nice linning of 
your nto write my name and motter on.’ ‘ Sar- 
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tainly,’ says I, for 1 knew ‘twould be of no use to 
say a word agin it. ‘ Nabby.’ says I, ‘go and 
sit the linning, and cut out a piece for each of the 
ls,’ for I was detarmined they shouldn’t go 
away and tell everybody they seed, how narrer 
contracted 1 was. I cuess, by that tme, that 
Olly Brockle thought that the wedge she was 
calkerlatin’ to kee p my heart open wi h, would 
turn out to be quite a useless consarn. Well, 


there was enough of the linning left for Nabby 
and 1 » | didn’t care 
‘} “ iruie ior é val that 
gives a square, to write her name on the middle 
, } 


on’t, and if she’s a mind to, a line of two of 
instance, a varse—besides 


the name. ‘Tildy Brockle « 1 it a motter, and 


8s ( W e unde name— 
1 . sia ‘ 
\\ 
" ' a 


led tert shaller for to} on a square 
s wile, I rht, but then I didn't 


lherso. Iw ny .‘ A frind in need, is 
a frind indeed;’ and N 'y writ on hern, 
‘When this you see, remember me’ ‘lhe squares 
were all ma 1 sent to Miss Meekam, with the 
expectation that she'd set "em together, I s’pose ; 

t Miss I rins talked over with me one day, 
and we | concluded tha she had a family 
of little children, and not a1 of help, that it 
would be | for her and Nabby and me, to go 
right arter breakfast, the day that was sot for the 
quiltin’, and piecen ’em together. Miss Higgins 


is a mighty expart body wih her needle, and 
Na by and la to be sneezed at, I tell ye. So 
Miss Higgins « i and told Miss Meekam what 
we'd concluded on, and she was terrible glad, 
"cause she « has jest as much sewin’ as she 
can turn her handto. Well, Nabby and I slipped 
over arter b: fast—we had it hour airlier 
than common, on purpose t we might be in 
ind M Higgins waitin’ for 


to § hin? that would 


good season—a 
us. Now I'm ¢ 
make aunt Jemima cry out, ‘]f that aint cur’ous.’ 
How under the lights of the heavens the y found 
out what our business was, no soul on airth can 
tell; but if you'll believe it, we hadn't more than 
cleverly got our things off. afore the Brockles, 
and the Berries, and the Caters, all come drivin’ 
up to the house as if Jehu'd broke loose. ‘We've 
come to help set the quilt together,’ says Tildy 


i to teil her we 





Brockle. ] was e’en must 
didn’t want any of their help, but I thought that 
the least said is soonest mended, so | hild my 
tongue. Poot Eider Me ekam had to fo and un- 
harness the horses and put them into the barn, 


and then find ’em inhay. I thought that the least 


they could have done, was to put a bag of oats In- 
to one o’ the sleigh boxes, so that their horses 
needn’t eat all the elder’s hay up, that he gin ten 
dollars a ton fer. You wouldn't kitch me to for- 


git any sich thing, | warrant you. I don’t know 


as ever I had my temper more riled up in my life, 
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and Miss Meekam, poor woman, didn’t at fust 
know what to do nor say. 
| ‘ 


She was—so to speak 
—like a hin knockec of her roost, for, you see, 
she hadn't ca!kerlated on dinnerin’ any of the 
company, and was afeared she should fall short 
for the « Miss Higgins, and Nab- 


juiltin’ supper 
by and I, carried some pie and 


: 
ake with us, on 


purpose so as not to encroach on the pervision 
made fur supper Their comin’ didn't prove to 
be the worst on’t. ‘T'was on'y the beginnin’ of 
trouble as ‘twere; for a good many of the wo- 


men folks seed the gals pass by, and when they 


found they went in the dir 1 of the elder’s, 
they thought the quiliin’ was to be in the fore- 
noon instead of the arternovon. So they kept 
pourin’ in one arter tother | of a flurry ‘cause 
they were afeared vah | be too late. Phrony 


‘Timmins, who took r head to be oncom- 


mon obleegin’, made her father’s hired man go 
and harness their two horses into an old kind of 
lumber-box they had, ’cause *twould hold more 
than a sleizh, and as it wa'n’t fixed right for two 
horses to go side by side, he had to put 'em in 
tantrum—tantrum means one afore t’other, you 
know — and off she sent him arter a parcel of 


} 


gals that lived on th ck road 


* Old Miss Downs was right in the midst of 


bakin’, and when she seed the ga's go by, she 
huddied the pies and t s, jest as they were, 
into a cl t, ar ' j e wood out she was 
heatin’ the oven with, and squinched it out, and 


then dressed herself in sich a hurry, that she never 


' 


minded till she'd got re, that she’d put her 


handkercher on wrong side out’ards, and a calf- 


skin shoe on one foot and a morocker one on 


t’other. She was so hoarse, too, she could hardly 
speak, owin’, she said, to her bein’ obleeged to 
holler so loud to her husband and the boys, that 
were away tothe furder eend of the wood. lot arter 
a load of wood, to tell ’em she was goin’ to the 
quiltin’, and that they must eat some bread and 
There was Miss 


cheese and apple. pie for dinner 


Bray, too, who’s natrally one o’ your precize bo- 


dies, she dressed herself in sich a hurrv that ghe 
hooked the back of her ro 


put onanew muslin co 


nd up all oneven, and 
ir wrong side outards ; 
1 


she'd been workin’ crinkle crankle all round the 
edge with ile nut-holes (eyelets) and leaves, so 


that it looked jest asrough asa grater. But what 
mortified her most was, when she come to look in 
the glass to see if her bunnit had jammed her cap, 


lo and behold, she had her night-cap on. It was 


quite a handsome one, and had a piece of onsar- 
tain let into the forepart on’t, but, for all that, she 
felt terrible put down about it. 


says she, and she b! 


‘Did you ever,’ 


hed as red as fire, and darted 


like a pickeral arter her bunnit, for she’s as proud 
as Li 


"aie : 
looked, | s'pose s 


‘ifer, and when she seed how queer she 
he was the shamedest critter that 


ever lived. ‘ You see,’ says she, ‘that I was 


sweepin’ the chambers when the Brockle gals 
and others went by, and I never sweep without 


puttin’? a handkercher or somethin’ on my head 
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to keep the dust out of my hair, but how I come 
to be so forgitful is the strangest thing that ever 
was. | know | took the bandbox out of the closet 
I keep my best caps in, and I thought, as much 
as ever | thought anything in my hte, that I put 
on my new lace one | sent below arter. It’s jest 
as fine as goselmer, and is trimmed with some 
Now, 


you see, old Miss Downs on’y kitcht a word or 


bootiful feathers mixed in with flowers.’ 


two of what she said, and guessed at the rest. 
‘ Well,’ says the old lady, ‘what will folks con- 
trive next? I've seen caps trimmed with ribbin 
and flowers, but I never heern of sich a thing 


} 


afure as trimmin’ ‘em with goslin feathers. I 
hope, in massy, my sister Brown's oldest darter 
—she that married a Riggs—won’t hear on’t, for 
she’s ollos so airnest to foller every new fashion, 
that if she lives till next summer, she’ll be right 
over to our house arter some feathers, and won't 
be satisfied till she plucks every goslin in the 
goose-pasture, and, in my opinion, ‘twill be a 
burnin’ shame to cruelize the poor critters so.’ 
Well, upon that, you see, Tildy Brockle set up a 
broad laugh, and some of the t’other gals begun to 
I thought the old lady’s mistake 


natral, for, besides her bein’ a leetle 


giggle. Now 
was quile 
hard o? hearin’, Tildy and half a dozen others 
were chatterin’ like so many menkeys, so that, for 


' 


all I'm natrally of sich a quick turn, I shouldn't 


raly made out what she meant myself, if Nabby 
hadn't o’ told me. 1 don't think, though, that 
Miss Downs keered for °em much, for she knowd 
as well as I, ‘Tildy Brockle ollos had brass enough 
in her furehead to make a five-pail kittle, and Olly 
and ‘'empy have sap enough in theirn to fill it 
What I'm comin’ to now, will go to show how 
brazen Tildy is, for, don’t you think, the fust 
thing she did was to take the plannin’ of the quilt 
ds and mine? 


and reckon up 


right out of Miss Higgins’ har 

‘*Come to count the squares, 
nuuld take, there turned out to be 
What was 


how many it w 
enough tur two quilts instead of on 
to be done now no critter on airth could tell, for 
all that had come were bent on havin’ their squares 
put in whether or no, and we knowd that them 
that were comin’ would be jest as much detar- 
‘It's my mind,’ 
says I, ‘that all the Elder 
Meekam’s perrish should have theirn put in as 


mined to have theirn put in. 
married women of 


fur as they'll go, and that the gals of his perrish 
should come next.’ Miss Downs, and Miss Hig- 
gins, and all the more rationable part, were of my 
mind; but Tildy Brockle was mad the minute I 
She talked so loud you might 


"ave hearn her clean down to the meetin’- house, 


spoke about it. 


if’t had been summer instead of winter, and the 
‘ Now I say, Miss Daw- 
I and Olly, 


and ‘l'‘empy, have as good a right to have ourn put 


winders had been open. 
kins,’ says she, ‘that that ain’t fair. 


in as anybody, and I ain’t a goin’ to be put down 
in that way, you see if I am!’ Upon that, don’t 
you think the critter went and fixed her square 
right in the middle of the quilt, and Olly’s and 




















SKETCHES FROM REAL 


Tempy’s each side on’t? ‘Supposin’,’ says 1, 


‘that you should put Miss Glidden’s in the mid- 
dle—it’s one of the handsomest there is, and it's 
got a dear pretty varse on't?’ ‘ That’s ’cause 
Miss Glidden’s a major’s wife,’ says Tildy ; ‘ but 
she ain’t a mite better furthat. I don’tknow why 
I ain’t as good as a major’s wife or a squire’s wile, 
or even a gin’ral’s wife.” So nobody said any- 
thing more to her, but let her go on her own way. 
She got my square tucked down to one edge, 
where *twould come on the back side of Miss 
Meekam’s spare bed, and Nabby’s was put up to 
the head, where *twould be kivered over by the 
' 


While she was plannin’ ar 








pillers. 1 fixin’ ’em, I 
went out into other room and had a leetle bit of 


* Now,’ 


, | wouldn't per- 


a private confab with Miss Meekam 





says I, ‘it | were in your place 


tend to have a reg’lar diuner. I'd jest set some 
table, and invite ’em to 
} 
A 


biscuit and cheese on the 
help themselves.’ ‘I’m aleared that won't do,’ 


says she. ‘1’ll venterit,’ says 1. ‘ They’re rea- 


sonable critters, or ought to be, and must know 
that you hav’nt the where- with-all to feast "em on 


*‘] don’t keer 


so much fur them that belong to our own perrish,’ 


nick-nacks dinner and supper too.’ 


says she; ‘ butthe others, ’specially ‘Tildy Brockle, 
I’m ateared will think we’re mean.’ ‘ Who cares 
for what they think or say other?’ says I. ‘ Inthe 
fust place, they’d no business to come crowdin’ 
‘emselves in where they ain’t desired, and then 
on’y think how mismannerly it is in a young gal 
like Tildy, that don’t belong to the perrish, to take 


orderin’ of the quilt on herself. 





my darter Nabby should take so much upon her 
in a sim’lar sitiwation, I should be so mortified 
that I shouldn’t be able to hold my head up.’ 
**Miss Meekam took my advice about the 
dinner, and, as it was, she had to bake the oven 
full of biscuit three or four times. The old sayin’ 
is, that a good many hands make light work, but 
it was right contarary about makin’ the quilt. 
There were so many, nobody knew where to be- 
Some on ’em wa’n't fust rate sewers 


You've no idee whatawful great stitches 


gin fust. 
nother. 

they took, and they sowed the squares together 
terrible oneven too. Well, about half artertwelve, 
Cornet Sharpley’s wife and four darters arrived. 
‘Ain't any of this pile of squares goin’ tp be put 
‘No,’ says 


‘there’s enough without 


into the quilt ?’ 
Tildy Brockle, 


The fust thing she and her darters did then, was to 


says Miss Sharpley. 
em.’ 


hunt the pile o’ squares all over; and when they 
found theirn were left out—the laud o’ massy, 
The folks 


kept o’ comin’ now one arter t’other so fast, that I 


you've no idee how put out they were. 


was afeared the house wouldn’t hold ’em, and sich 
as there was with them that hadn’t got 


their squares put in the quilt, you never seed. I 


a flare-up 


couldn’t help laughin’, for the life of me, but it 
made Miss Meekam feel awful bad to have sich 
contention. Right in the height of it, the elder 
come in from the barn, where he’d been seein’ to 


the horses, and asked his wife what the matter was, 


I’m sure, if 
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and when she told him that there were as many 
agin squares as were needed fur the quilt, and that 
each one was detarmined, whether-or-no, to have 
hern put in, he says, ‘Is that all?’ You see, he’s 
ollos jest as calm as a clock, and mild as a potater, 
let what will happen. So he goes and looks into 
the room, where the main part on’em were all 
huddled together disputin’ about the patchwork, 
and says he, ‘ Ladies, as you seem to have too 
large a patron for one quilt, supposin’ you should 
make two? I don’t see why I ain’t entitled to one 
to put me in mind of your good will and ginerosity 
as well as my wife.’ Maybe I havn't put it jest 
in his words, but that was the meanin’ on’t. Well, 
you never laid your eyes on a more shameder set of 
individiwals than they were, when they found the 
elder had kitcht ’em talkin’ and wranglin’ so loud. 
Not a soul on ‘em but what calmed down in a mi- 
nute, and all thought strange that they didn’t think 
of doin’ what he said afore he mentioned it. So 
Miss Higgins, and Nabby, and I, and a parcel 
more, took the squares that were left, (I'd already 
took my square and Nabby’s out of the quilt they 
were sowin’ together, for I’d no idee of havin’ 
’em put where nobody in the ’varsal world could 
see 'em,) and off we went with ’em into another 
room, and went to work sewin’ on ’em together. 
We were all old hands at makin’ patchwork, so 
we got ourn done fust, for all we begun so late, 
and ‘twas done in an enough sight more work- 
manlike manner, too. There wa’n’t any great 
long rows of stitches grinnin’ ye in the face, and 
the seams all matched one agin t’other, as if they'd 
been done by plummet and line. 

‘* We expected there would be another flare-up 
iltin’ frame, and 
Miss 
Glidden was, however, able to settle that pint, for 
one that we could have 


now, for there wasn’t but one qu 


we s’posed t’other party would claim it. 


she said she had a fust rate 
if Miss Meekam would send over to her house and 
get it. Finally, she concluded she would go her- 
self, and send the boy that lived there with it, for 
she said that she had an arrant to do besides, that 
nobody could do but herself. It ain’t but a few 
steps from the elder’s over to Major Glidden’s, so 
she wa’n’t gone over five minutes, and when she 
got back we found out what her arrant was. It 
was to git a linin’ for the quilt—one she'd got all 
made out as nice as your nail, for she knowed, in 
a likely way, that Miss Meekam hadn’t on’y one. 
There'd been so much noise and disputin’ that not 
a single soul besides Miss Glidden had thought 
another linin’ would be needed; so, in a likely 
way, if it hadn’t been for her, there would been a 
worse time than ever; but her havin’ one put 
everything to rights, and though we couldn’t, at 
fust, agree whether ginger-bread, herrin’- bone, or 
strait-work, would be the handsomest figure to 
quilt it in, as the strongest party was for ginger- 
bread, the others, arter a while, gin up. We'd 
got ourn all into the frame complete, afore them in 
t’other room had got theirn sewed together. We'd 
been so still about it, they did’nt know we'd got 
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Brockle 


» felt. 


so fur ahe when Tildy 
found it out, you’ve no idee 
for, you see, she thought that she and the Berry 





gals were smarter than 


‘*There were so many on us, we couldn't all 
set round the quilt, so the rest helped Miss Mee- 
kam about the supper. All that there was room 
for, quilied jest as stidy as a mill, and we were 
sich expart quilters, that by the ume supper was 
ready, we'd got a’most enough done to roll up. 
The gals in t’other room were jest tryin’ to git 


theirn into the frame, and you never seed sich a 





piece of work ast y made I y got one 
on’t so skewin’, they were obleeged to rip it 
out of the frame lildy Brockle tried to throw 


the blame off on to Phrony Timmins. I s'pose 








there never was sich a tan-toas as she g 2 
but ie fo a he n if once, tor Phro i 
her b: | as good as she sent, I tell you, 

‘** Miss Dawkins,’ says Miss Meekam to me, 
‘Ido wish you'd ste; o Vother room and try to 
reg’late them gals a leetle.’ ‘ But,’ says I, ‘no 
Miss Meekam—ask Miss Glidden to go, she'll be 
the best one ;’ fur, you see, | was sinsible of my 


own infarmity, and knew if ‘Tildy gin me any o’ 
her sass, that it would rile me so I couldn’t help 


givin’ her a piece ol 
herself so for’ard, when so many that were older 


my mind about her puttin’ 


and more experienced were present. But, true’s 
I’m alive, there’s Mr. Dawkins comin’ arter me, 
so that all I've got time to tell you now is, that 
we got the quilt out that I helped to quilt, and 


that t’other was in a pretty good way, considerin’. 
Miss Meekam said that if Miss Glidden would 


run in the next arternoon and help her a spell, 


it. Mr. Dawkins won’t come in, 





they could finis! 
I guess, for you see, ine days are 80 short, we 
shall barely have time to git home by dinner-time. 


Do come over and see us, all on you, while this 


good sleighin’ lasts.” 

** Judithina and I expect to go home next day 
after to-morrow,’* said Seraphina 

** Do tell me if you do?’’ said Mrs. Dawkins. 
** Well, how sorry | am, an 
We both on us have been n u 
tions to have you come and speod another arter 
noon and evenin’ afure you went home; and if 
anything should turn up so t! 
must sariain!y come—we shal! depend on’t.’ 





you don’t go, you 
’ 


Since writing the foregoing, Seraphina and my 


cousin have gone, which makes us feel quite 
lonely. 

Little Frank Darcy, the boy Mr. Thatcher has 
engaged to prepare for College, arrived the even- 
ing but one after their departure. He is a puny 


looking buy, small of his age, and has a very 
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dark complexion. Yet, notwithstanding his slight 


pearance, he has already shown 





figure and sickly « 
that he is of a bold and daring disposition, and 
Impatient of restraint. 

There is a delicate, yet strange, wild look about 
him, which, to an imaginative mind, might sug- 
gest the idea of a dainty, elfin page :—such an 
one as, according to legendary lore. might do the 
of some beautiful lady, whose weird it 


was to dwell in lonely grandeur in the marble 


halls of some enchanted castle, and with quaking 


heart, to listen nightly to the shrill, long. drawn 


} 


fes of the stern chictiam returnicvg trom 


hunt or foray. Nor would it require other than a 


well fitted to follow in the train of the 


chief himself with hawk or hound; or, even, 


should « sion require, to exchange for steel mo- 
rion his cap and plume. ‘This is particularly the 
case, when mounted on a sha roy and som what 


fiery pony belonging to Edmund Thatcher, with- 
» & d cl nging fast to the 
animal’s mane, he flashes by on the hard, icy 
path, a stream of fire-sparks flying back from the 


eet, and his own long, black hair stream- 


r out onthe wind. ‘The first time he performed 
this feat, nothing could exceed the consternation of 
the whole family ; the first intimation that any of 
them received of his intended equestrian excur- 
being a glimpse of him as he shot by the front 
of the The 


pony already seems disposed to acknowledge him 


sion, 


house with the speed of an arrow. 


as his master, advancing to meet him when he en- 


ters the stable yard, and with an appearance of 
fondness resting his neck on his shoulder. 


Cora was, at first, exceedingly shy of the little 


Darcy. He, on the contrary, the very evening 
of his arrival, and almost as soon as he was di- 
vested of his richly furred overcoat, which had 
though invisible 


proved impervious to those keen, 


arrows Which the frost king so well loves to hurl 





through the air of a bright starry evening of mid- 


winter, seemed disposed to make her acquaint- 


ance. He assumes towards her a kind of protective, 


’ amusing to one 


patronizing air, which is really 


who marks the ween his little, thin, 


pale-looking face, and diminutive figure, and Co- 


ra’s lovely countenaiice, fresh as the rosiest shell 
that ever cradled a sea- nymph, anda form glowing 
with the life and admiration derived from perfect 
Cora, who is naturally of an affectionate 


moreover, a good physiogno- 


health. 
disposition, and is, 


ing in the little Dar- 


mist, soon discovered somet 
cy’s large, dark eyes—prompt as they are to 
sparkle somewhat too keenly when he is reproved, 
however gently—that won her confidence. 
Adieu. 
Hersey Mayserry. 














BATTLE 


BY ALEXANDRE 


CANTO II. 


As loud as storm-excited ocean's roar 


The tongues were heard in sirife, o'er Enos 





On air—(the air’s a sea without a shore, 
The winds its waves, produced by solar light.) 
On this unsteady platform raged each host, 


Hell 


as’ Turk-invaded coast 





In view o 


Both hosts fought well—both bravest of the t 





Did strive, till Despotism’s li 





Drove Greek in burning shame 
And sang Te Deum till each throat was hoarse 
With modesty that cl: 


She called this /éte 





Then officers were sent to her domain 
To interdict the study of the Greek; 
But ast 


She bribed some learned men to torm a «¢ ‘ 


order met with cold disdain 
Mer which Erasmus, ruling, made decree 


To sound Greek words with Dutch cacophony 


Of course, this served to make some loathe at first 
That splendid tongue, on reading it aloud 
But glorious thoughts throughout it interspersed 
Made great amends, and caused the studious crowd 
To think of noble plans, like those pursued 


By great Lycurgus, for the people's good 





en boldly taxed proud Despotism’s sway 

As being cruel, wanto ily severe 

She then bribed learned courtezans to say 
* Our queen is just and good, and holds us dear 

Her people she has crowned with honor bri 


This dattry thrilied her subjects with delig 


} 





such success at home. s 





ut glory’s halo would adorn her front 

As long as wisdom’s friend her course would lau 
And Hecaiongiott bore the batile’s brunt 

Ss we lki 1 Soon shit 


Through Mesolonghii 


Her armies toward Parnassus’ laureled hea 





The blood and ashes of a hundred states, 


Once tamous plunderers of th 





She gazed on, frowning; cursed the crue! tates 
And thus proianely to the Prince of Pea 


Prayed—* Oh, thou son of Batile’s God ab« 





In vengeance wreaked on Greece show me thy love 


Her languages, : 








ough w ry crownec 
Had suifered much; they murmured at their task 
Begged tor repose wit heir conquest’s be ‘ 
i 
She granted nothing they presut o ask 
But urged them on t exterminate the tongue 
In which the (re r earliest psean s 


Reformers now ‘van praise serener views 


Of policy; they raised a grand revolt 





> abdicated or y aruse 





‘o prove at length her 
She bribed some chiefs a civ 


And looked on it with infinite delight 


OF THE 


LANGUAGES. 


To her so long accustomed had they been, 
They could not harmonize their motley state. 

They lost their spirit, called their freedom sin, 
And, to restore their queen began debate, 


Recalled her twice—she twice rebutted them, 


But at the third call took the diadem. 


She sent detachments under generals skilled 

To wage the war in Greece; but as they grew 
Discordant, she in person took the field 

Both armies stood awhile in silent view, 
And then in human sty eir onslaught made, 


With endid music and with rich perade. 





First Greek advanced with troops of words, whose sound 





Had grace wh from the foe drew envy’s sneer. 
She led her leg s in the Pyrr round, 
1en mounted Pegasus and poised her spear. 
Upon a dragon rode ¢ ese along 


Greek charged Chinese at Doric trumpet call; 
Her troops hurled shell-votes at fair Sina’s queen; 
The latter of her tea chests made a wal! 
And fought the former on the airy scene 
With royal edicts py su 


As by 


words dela i 
their crabbed sight marred classic taste. 


languages from distant lands 


A cloud of 


Revolted; they became the firm allies 
Of Greek. The pageantry of all these bands 
Was brilliant; it electrified the skies! 


All said it was a glorious sight to see, 


Worth twenty years of plain monotony! 


A pause ensued, while awkward the Chinese 
gon to harm Greek vocality 


Her numbers helped her, but her quaint caprice 





vith cumbrous partiality 
On every word, embarrassed their array 


rhe light-armed Greek words beat them in the fray 


The equestrian Polish rode full tilt to save 
The tongues of Austria from the Turk’s expression 

W hich riding El Borak used Sham’s curved glaive 
As argument—sieel-tongue of mad oppression! 

lioms, saved, ungrateful proved 

And with the Rus-ian 1inst the Polish moved! 


r-trumpets, roart d by Sten- 


Was heardt Russia w » the Polish sounded 
Like dying swan’s notes. | 1e the Cossack centaurs 
Whose vell. w t s rian shout, resounded 
So loud, that m r-waves spray was thrown 
On « r orbs 2cti P 
Inst a s I ith the grou; 
oO s, Canaris o igean sea 
Blew ) 1 lus ato swoop 
= d s« = i to eternity 
heir flying fragn ts smeared with blood the face 





Of Despotism, hov’ring o’er that place 
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AMERICA of my old ‘ re¢ e me. I arrived late 
ast eve " sho ow be a perfect stra r in 
BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT 
\ Im cidentally met you this morn- 
HER? e spir mank th i \ jiora ot at frst Know me 
rhrows its rs « " ‘ shall place kK ‘ ( s: V euce ¢ ‘ see 
A limit t : t y tha a | I shwoc upon 
S s ‘ r 4 r > Doy Ir ! t >» wear: Ose 
Far le con s way i pa t s mous es 
Stret ong . mou ‘ rt sults my present] oses 
Into u epth o w“ F P I! < \ Iw Gert I A r 
Dis t i i t ts flight ! Ss i saine reas I Jearne > ne 
Ti!l the re iys a wns t in ‘ se ¢ ody else « in 
] I1 P ia t it did not ¢ banish 
Europe is given a prey to ster r fates < se 1 I ilso I mid m th ’ nn A 
And wri sin Shackles; st the arms that chain ely I \ pass 1 our p. wager- 
To earth her str ig mu of states ed a pair of Paris es ut | would not wear em a 
She, too. is stro rnd might t afe 1 vain ‘ a \ r a; la ‘ é " ro week 
Against them tm t cast to earth the train ou Ww ! rae n tra 
That trample r, and break their iron net Na you is ‘ S i 
Yes, sh hail lOOK ‘ys, and cain s K an eX ‘ ! 
The meed of we rd s om set sion, a Ss now ¢ nate a ma s 
To rescue and raise ul r ‘4 ea bul is not yet ( ( by sa ul y the g ot his 
“ 
But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, I no desire to w s vor by wearing an 
Save with thy children—thy maternal care, sha ace,” answered ¢ es But pray, Horace, 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— tell: s el gm abe ri pr cous 
These are thy fetters seas I stormy air s : s \ < ( ( es. as she is 1 
Are the e barrier of thy ) rs, where per s Ss K e most of our 
Among thy ¢ int sons that guard ee w es i I - 
Tho t 1st I ~ cor 
The ale Of Uy » 1 is t or s « r 
How happy in thy lap the sous of men shal! dweil? eso ver to marry an Am 
What is it that my fair countrywomen so much ad- 
— mire in ir toreign lovers?” asked Charles 
*Oh, they say there are a polish and elegance of man- 
THE COUNT AND THE COUSIN. ner belonging to foreigners which Americans never pos- 
sess Iwo of Adelaide’s intimate triends have 1 tiv 
BY MES. EMMA C. EMBURY married scions of some t in ¢ ma " 
“ Whois that beautiful girl to whom you bowed so fa- and our lovely cousin Is ambitious ot fort inl ¢€ baily 
miliarly ?” said Charles Winstanley to Horace Grenville, ope lt alliance 
as they proceeded down the steps of the City Hotel ‘If she were to marry a western farmer,” said Charles, 
“That was Adelaide Walsingham, your ccusin and with a smile, “she would reign over a principality quite 
mine, Charles,” said Horace really, you muat have as large, and perhaps more flourishing, than usualiy be- 
left your memory among 1 beauties of Paris, if you ongs to thest ant nobles.” 
cannot recoznize your nearest of kin.” A a8 replied Horace 
“You forget, Horace, that when I last saw Adelaide a I wish she « 1 be F tory 
she was a lively li hoyden scarce ten years old: the If she is really a sensi girl, Horace, and that is 
lapse of seven years makes a wondrous difference in a her only fault, I think she might be cured 


lady, whatever it may do with a gentleman 





ay.ii you 








rime’s changes, Charles, 


Horace shook his head 
“Come and dine with me, Horace—be careful to tell 
1] +} 


no one of my arrival—and we'll discuss the matter over 








I must coniess you cannot congratulate yourself upon 

having escap touch « Who. in that a bottle of fine old Madeira, if you are not too fashion- 

bronzed complexion aud e, could discover able to drink it.” 

any traces of the smooth-cheeked boy whom I last saw * * * * * * * * * bad 

on the deck of a French packet ship some seven years The windows of Mr. Walsirgham’s house poured a 

ago. But tell me, why did you not write that you were flood of light through the crimson silk curtains upon the 

coming home ? wet and dreary-looking street, while the music heard at 
“ Because I did not know my own mind, Horace; I intervals told to the ping crowd collected about the 

really was not quite certain until lhad been a door, that the rich were making merry. The decorated 

week at sea The odd pronunciation of my German rooms were brilliant with an array of youth and beauty, 

valet having caused my name to be placed on the list of but fairest among them all stood the mistress of the fes- 


passengers as Mr. Stanley, it occurred to me that 
mistake would enable me to return tneognito, and I 
8s 


thought I would humor the joke, if but to see how many 
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he tival. Attired in a robe of white crape, with no other 


ornament than a pearl bandeau confining her dark 


tresses, she looked the personification of joy. 
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» exclaimed, as she saw her fa- 


1 enter the room, “you have not been here 





tvs.” And then. in a lower tone, she added, 
ut sp id Don Whiskerando with whom 
, , sda? 
his finger on his lip as a tall figure 
m the crowd atthe entrance of the room— 
jam, allow me to present you to the most 
tP ammer 
te toA nide’s cheek as the Count 
ver w ! hastened to secure 
ia » There was a mischievous spark 
ind ae l earnest devotedness l 
r. which rde her tee a little 
s r vy not why un 
v I att Cour ired in a 
rt s \ 1 diamond buckles t the 
1 ) g up e ele unt 1- 
r 1 s arm After some 
¢ to look more courageously at im 
\ shaped s eves were 
e chie ittractio was al 
sued wuht r splendid mous i ’ 


inced, elegantly not with the still, awk- 
rot an Ar ica who always seems 
el i | t he is playing, but w 
step and grace o on perfectly un 
e was ¢ inted He spoke EF s 
is t Germa iccent alo betraved s 
i A i t like him the ss for 
es i lie eer wie sie 
yt 1 waitz arms o i é 
and rt yw tlus i with some g V 
s ’ Oo er ha 
‘ A CHCCA i i 
she dee | isure s Was 
rs », an when she appeared a er 
Kiast a ily s never € ‘ 1 1 
| e cheenrn id uvy eye , was 
med 
irs will kill you, my « 1.” said he, as 
I sha u at oo i I 
i I sha s D 
) s carria ind drove to his 
\ ‘ t in business, he gq 
S « ek.u t d er hour summ« i 
$ to $s stately mans " 
‘ the door ) 1 Adelaide’s ex- 
t lure I wonder how she is? 
1 struck oO us Car as the ser 
iwing-room, and sizht ot her ra- 
OKI more I t never, as 
1 Cousin Horace und the Count, soon 


m. in common with most Americans ot 


he used to say, “they don't 
r: and if they are not real lords, my 
tthem.” His notions ot the reutonic 
led upon the wonderful stories 

Hessians 
ns and child eaters were asso- 
The cold- 


which he saluted the noble Count, formed a 


er used to tell him about the 


is Ol rum 





ist to the cordial warmth with which h 
of his nephew. 


see you, Horace—couldn’t speak a word to 


you last night, you were so surrounded with pretty girls. 
By the way, boy”—drawing him aside—“who is that 
hairy-faced fellow?” 

‘That is Count Pfeiffenhammer, uncle.” 

‘Count Pipehammer! Well, the Germans have cer- 
ainly an odd fancy in names. Pray, what is his busi- 
Business!” said Horace, laughing; “why, his chief 


is to receive the revenues of his prin- 


cipaiuty 
Principality !—fudge !—a few barren acres with half 
a dozen mi ovels on it, I suppose. It won't do, Ho- 
race—it won'tdo! Adelaide deserves something better 
than a mouthful of moonshine. What the deuce did you 
t im here for? I don’t think I could treat him with 
common civility if it were not for your sake.” 


“+n, for my sake, dear uncle, treat him civilly, and 





I give you my word you shall not repent your kindness.” 


ery day saw the Count paying his devoirs to the 





ly Adelaide, and always framing some very winning 





excuse for his visit. A bouquet of rare exotics, or an 








exquisite print, a scarce book, or a beautiful specimen of 
foreign me¢ sm, were sure to be his apology. Could 
uny girl of seventeen be insensible to such gallant woo- 
il espec y whe profile a rich young noble- 
man, who wo such splendid whiskers, and whose 
moustache a imperial were the envy of all the aspi- 
rants after ladies’ smiles. Adelaide soon began to dis- 


the Count was present, time flew on 





eagles’ w s \ after spec r the morning in 
er company, he ventured to make one of the gay circle 
usually assem er drawing-room at evening, she 
was conscious of a ree of pleasure for which she 
was w o t. His intimacy with her cou- 
sin Horace ¢ ae im the portynity of being her 
‘ : s well as at home; and in the gay 
r the allternoon 
t 

A tke g i v y pre i y aided the natu- 
ral goodness ¢ \ i temper, and enabled her to 
endure with exemplary equanimity the railleries of her 


young friends; but she was not so tranguil when her 


father began seriously to remoustrate against this Im- 
prude intimacy 

You have had all your whims gratified, Adelaide,” 
said he; “now you must indulge one of mine. Adopt as 
many foreign fashions as you please, but remember that 


you never, with my cons marry any Other than an 


American. My fortune has been made by my own in- 
dust my " vas transmitted to me unsullied by 
my father, who ear J s pa tof nobility when he 
signed the Declat ot Independence, and no empty- 
titled foreigner sh ever reap the fruits of my toil, or 
teach my da to be ashamed of her republican 
lather 

The earnestness of these admonitions from a parent 
who had never before spoken except in the words o: 
unbounded t erness, first led Adelaide to look into the 


depths of her ow 





heart. She was almost terrified at 


her own researches, when she found that she had al- 





ved the image of the Count to oecupy its most hidden 
recesses. Bitterly did she repent her folly 

I wish he we 1 Americ sighed she; “and 
yet, if he were, he wou!d not be half so pleasing. How 

oted his re vy much feeling there is in 
all he says and does! 

Poor Adelaide she was ke the fascinated bird—she 


dreaded his power, yet she could not withdraw herself 


from its influence. She could not conceal from herselt 


the fact that the manners of the Count, too, were greally 


changed. From the courtly gallant. he had gradually 


become the impassioned lover. He treasured her every 








look and word, and she keenly felt that in exposing her 
own peace of mind she had also risked the loss of his 
This state of things could not long exist without an 
explanation. Six months had scarcely passed since 
Adelaide first beheld the noble stranger, and already her 
young cheek had lost its glow and her step its buoyant 
lightness. She was sitting alone one morning, brooding 
over her melancholy forebodings. when the door opened, 
and the object of her thoughts entered. Seating himself 
beside her, he commenced a conversation full of those 


graceful nothings which women always love to hear, 


but Adelaide was in no mood for gayety. The Count 
intently watched the play of her eloquent features, and 
then, as if he divined the tumult of her feelings, suddenly 
changed the topic to one of deeper interest. He spoke 
of himself—of his various adventures—o! his personal 
feelings, and, finally, of his approaching departure tor 
Europe. Adelaide’s cheek grew paler as he spoke, but 
she suppressed the cry which rose to her lips. The 
Count gazed earnestly upon her, then seizing her hand 
and clasping it closely between his own, he poured forth 
the most passionate expressions of affection. Halt 
fainting with the excess of her emotions, Adelaide sat 
motionless as a statue, until aroused by the Counts en- 
treaties for a reply. With bitter self-reproach, she at- 
tempted to answer him’ Falteringly but frankly, she 
stated her father’s objections to her union with a fo- 
reigner, and blamed herself for having permitted an in- 
timacy which could only end in suffering for both 

“Only tell me, Adelaide, that your father’s prejudices 
are the sole obstacle,” said the Count, passionately; 
“say but that you could have loved me, and I shall be 
content.” 

Adelaide blushed and trembled 

“ For the love of Heaven, answer me but by a look!” 

Timidly that downcast eye was raised to his, and he 
was answered 

“ Adelaide,” he resumed, after a moment’s pause, “we 
may yet be happy. 
as well as the noble Count? 


Could you love the humble citizen 


A slight pressure of the little hand which lay in his, 
and a flitting smile on the tremulous lip, was sufficient 
reply. 

“Then hear me, Adelaide,” said her lover; “I will 


return to my country—I will restore my honors to him 





who bestowed them, and then I may hope to merit 

“My utter contempt!”—cried Adelaide, vehemently 
“What, resign your country—forfeit the name of your 
fathers—desert your inheritance of duties! No, Count 
Pfeiffenhammer. If a love of freedom lec you to be- 
come a citizen of our happy land, none would so gladly 
welcome you as Adelaide Walsingham; but never would 
I receive the sacrifice as a tribute to transitory passion.” 
“A transitory passion, / 
“Could I expect stability of feeling in him who can so 








tide!” 


easily abandon his native land, and forget the claims of 
his country? 
No American vould have shown such weakness of cha- 


You have taught me a bitter lesson, Count 


racter as I have witnessed in him whom I fondly be- 
lieved to be all that his lips professed. Would we had 
never met,” added she, bursting into tears. 

“ Adelaide,” said the Count, “ you love me— those pre- 


cious tears assure me that you love me. Be mine, sweet 
one ;—your father will not be inexorable —he adores 
you.” 

“ And therefore,” said sh« 
Because he looks upon me wiih 


you would have me make 
him wretched for life. 
idolatry, you would have me desecrate the image he has 
worshiped. Count Pieitlenhammer, we must part! You 
do not understand my nature—I have been deceived in 
you!” 

“You have 


you have been deceived, my own sweet 
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cousin!” cried the Count, as he covered her hand with 
passionate kisses. “ You have rejected Count Prfeiffen- 
hammer—will you also refuse the hand of your madcap 
cousin, Charles Winstanley, whose little wife you were 
seven years ago? 

Adelaide started from her seat in wild surprise. “ What 


means all this?—Charles Winstanley! the Count!” The 
sudden revulsion of feeling overpowered her, and cousin 
Horace entered the room justin time to see her sink faint- 
ing in Charles Winstanley’s arms. 

Now the anger of the lady, when she recovered and 
learned the trick which had been practiced upon her— 
the merriment of cousin Horace—the satisfaction of the 
father, and the final reconciliation of all diflerences— 
may they not be far better imagined than described ? 

A few weeks aiter, a splendid party was again as- 
sembled in Mr. Walsingham’s drawing-rooms; but Ade- 
Attired in 


bridal array, and decked with the rich jewels which 


laide was no longer the life of the party 


once sparkled on the person of the false Count, she sat 


arles, who, now 





in blushing beauty beside her cousin C 
that he had shaven off his moustache and reduced his 
whiskers, looked like what he really was, a true Ameri- 
can 

* But why, Charles, did you woo me in such outlandish 
guise ?” whispered she, smiling 

“ Because, sweet, you vowed to marry none but an 
outlandish wooer. Plain Charies Wiustanley would 
never have been allowed the opportunily of winning the 
heart which Count Pfeiifenhammer so closely besieged 

“ Ay, ay, Charles,” said the happy father, * if American 
women would only value a man for the weight of his 
brains rather than the lightness of his heels, and the 
strength of his principles rather than the elegance of his 
manners, we should have less of forvign foppery and 


more of homely virtue in our country 


MAIDENHOOD 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW 


Marten! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 


Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 


As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet! 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream 


Then why pause with indecision 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 


Sees the falcon’s shadow fly 


Hear’st thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafen’d by th» cataract’s roar? 
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O. thou child of many prayers! Misrortunr.—Oh, be assured, a real, great misfortune, 
Life hath quicksands—Life hath snares! which visits thy fellow-men as well as thyself, comes 
Care and age come unawares! but seldom. ‘The sun is seldom fully eclipsed, often as it 
is obscured | clouds We are never surprised at the 
Like the swell of some sweet tune, rising of any pleasure, but only at its ever-setting; on 
M S risen into noon the other hand, when in sorrow, we are astonished at its 
May glides onward into June, commencement, and think its termination the most na- 
tural t world. What astrange astronomy our 
Cc} 100d is the bough where slumber'd a " . 
hearts have t 
] sa blossoms many number'd; _ 
7 ! rv} ith 1 ‘ 
Az rat bough with snows encumber ScupDEN ELEVATION.—I never blame a man who has 
ris nexpectedly tl world for having a good opin- 
{ 1. «€ 1¢ 4 
ia r. then, each flower ion of hims wr he is very often taken by surprise, 
When the you Sar © und is ra ted when he finds himself a greater 
so cm aden = GS Saows character he suj ed he was. Such men remind 
me of the ro London, which are gradually 
B \ ! 1 
ibs ! rowth of the civry; and then, forgetting 
Gates « Iss ¢ ot withstand ; } 
yw ‘ i imiets, take upon themseives 
O ouch ot magic wale : ‘ 
s as being a part of the metropolis 
Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth . 
Pra Praise usually « d where it is 
In thy heart the dew of youth ome - 
- ist deserves 11 e only rhe Greeks allowed 
oO ps the s e of truth 
- i who lco d once at the Olympic games to 
: av ss 1es made colossal dimensions; and it 
Oh, that dew like balm shall steal 
was ces “ I prizes before being allowed 
I ve sthatea ot hea 7 
to have sta made of the size of life. If man 
I as sleep our eyes doth seal 
: does a ! once, it ex« notice; if he 
, its \ t. If a man sneezes 
And that smile, like s suine, cart . . ’ 
, we say God ss n if he repeats it half a dozen 
l omany as ss nea;rt, 
For a smile of God thou art imes, we don’t say any g. 
: - ~ 
Sotrtvpe.—How precious is a friend when we are 
} ’ 
solitary and alone! Itis not suprising that we have as 
: — ; : e love for each other as wasps or spiders, when we 
SCRAPS FROM JEAN PAUL. - 
consider ita man in a country town has some five or 
} l 
Tat WDROPS A ¢ d,o too wise and good t ) eople to love, and in a large city ten or 
s world. saw on a s ner’s mo! g it the dew- twenty s as many; butif you want a trial, keep a 
dre i ot ind g er up e flowers, ior t in- rhi-hous or a month. 
gry s < 1e in its mig and dried them up, and they — 
we seen no mor so lra ow was seen { 2: N Toy It is easier to concea great grief 
( | and s iather tl ! l ea dewad 3 ry I t u 1 Our acquaintance sympathize 
ver Wilk tou v v i 1 y ow s more W rm lan With the latte! 
spiel iv 1 » loot ca sil l — 
remem ‘ 1 thou vanishest soon from ¢ Goop AND IL! ) “s.—Good fortune is the ordeal 
tw be tos ieaven fire. misforts t ordeal by water. 
ADI BA pe IODA 
ry T ‘ ‘|’ ‘ _ r 
THOUGHTS OF MARY. 
BY MAU! O'QUILI 
Wuew eventide o'ercasts the west When through the dome the silv¢ moon 
With sunset’s softened gleam, Her pathway sofily ds, 
4 the wel mot un crest And speeds earth a bri it boon 
With ist ‘ im W irms to! ii-time lends, 
I , Mary | k ot thee— Ss! th I love, It k of thee— 
] thu e eye h i shed For thou’st as br y burst 
\ to’er hours grown dark to me, Upon the shades that gl yned o'er me, 
LE yy id who fled When mine eye saw thee first 
When tters for on it’s broad brow, When gorgeous flows from eastern skies 
Like some resplendent gem The sun’s first wakened ray 
I ‘ rn star men seek below t along, as on it flies, 
Wh wi iid paths they stem, larkness into dé 
Tis then again I think of thee Then, Mary, then I think of thee— 
For ‘midst the gloom I meet, For with thee came the dawn 
Thou art the cherished star I see Of brightest hours e’er known to me, 





To guide my wandering feet! 











And bade the gloom begone! 












ELLEN, 


BY PENNY PATCH, 


(Continued fron 


CHAPTER IV 

THE TEMPTED. 
How often, in sickness, are promises made, 
which re'urning health finds broken. Alas! poor 
human nature ! when one’s moral atmosphere is 
purified by the inspiration of God, why does earth's 
slightest breath contaminate it ? 

Slow and painfully protracted was the conva- 
lescence of our lovely friend, Ellen, and many 
were the pious resolves made by her during that 
interesting period 

In six months after the events recorded in our 
last chapter, young Roscoe Grantland, filled with 
hope, buoyant and strong, buckled on the shield 
of faith, made doubly sure by woman’s sweet 
toned promises, and took his departure for the far 
distant shores of la belle France. 

No return of hemorrhage disturbed the parting 
scene. Ellen, too, was strong in love, and bravely 
bade her lover go—‘‘ And may Ged speed you in 
your mission of brotherly love, my noble Ros- 
coe.”” 

Would that my reader could have seen our he- 
roine, as | saw her, on the morning of her lover’s 
departure. How bright 
glances, which, ever and anon, he turned to catch 
and treasure up as his horse impatiently bore him 
away! 
undimmed, her noble breast heaving with high and 


were the 


Insp riting 


And she stood so calmly erect, her eye 


firm resolves, her confidence in him so strong, her 
confidence in herself so unshaken. 

Noiselessly now glided along the quiet autumn 
days, unbroken in their tranquil course by songs 
of revelry, or mirth, or dancing, or lovers’ caval- 
cades, or any of the pomp and circumstance which 
formerly marked the presence of the belle. To 
Ellen, the change was so in harmony with her 
own feelings, that she invariably blessed the se- 
vere ordeal through which she had so recently 
passed, and industriously set to work to prune 
her heart still more of all human frailties. She 
communed with herself daily; she sent mingled 
thoughts of love, and faith, and hope, to cheer her 
lover’s way—and Ellen was happy. 

In the deep shadowy woods she wandered—not 
alone—for Roscoe’s dear image lay snugly in her 
snowy bosom, and ever and anon it whispered 
happy thoughts and glowing ideals to her beating 
heart; and the giddy, the worldly, the thoughtless 
Ellen Gordon was pensively, tremulously happy. 
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The hand of sickness, while it had pointed her to 
Heaven, had also rendered more ethereal, more 
le, her uncommon beauty. ‘There was a 


ing eve, an unearth- 


Spiritus 
startling clearness in her glow 
ly delicacy of the skin, and a kind of fragile, fleet- 
ing, shadowy loveliness hovering over her, which 
rendered her an object of peculiar interest, and 
which did not long escape the practised eye of a 
certain sylvan huntsman, who, with trusty dog 
and unerring gun, daily perambulated the woody 
dell in search of game. What wonder, then, that his 
eagle eye should chance to fall upon the gracetul, 
swan-like form of our heroine ? 

But while, with the sylvan huntsman, we au- 
miringly contemplate Ellen’s serene happiness, we 
must not forget Babbleton—the far-famed, the im- 
mortalized Babbleton. My reader must accom- 
pany me again to this illustrious country-seat. Be- 
hold, it is again in an uproar—again the townsfolk 
are hurrying hither and thither, and gazing until 
their eye-balls glare. 

A brilliant equipage dashes up Main street—a 
lady, to all appearance redolent with grandeur 
and royalty, sits in a costly carriage, which is fol- 
lowed by a choice vehicle, in which recline a gen- 
tleman and his servant, both of whom are, to all 
appearance, surprisingly aristocratic and elegant. 
These grandees, who are again setting the Bab- 
bletonians agog, are Madame Grace Beautemps 
and Mr. Frederick Grafton, from Washington, 
who, strange to say, are, like the president, deter- 
mined to patronize, aggrandize, and illumine Bab- 
bleton and the astonished Babbletonians. 

Well may the Babbletonians stare, for greatnes8 
is actually being showered upon them—their eyes 
are opening, and they are finding themselves al- 
ready famous. 

Madame Beautemps says she is a sister of Graf- 
ton, and relict of a renowned French count, but, 
through respect to our republican institutions, she 
drops her title of countess, preferring while in 
** Rome to act as the Romans.’’ Having become 
enraptured with her brother’s glowing description 
of Babbleton and its environs, she wisely concludes 
to leave the irksome gayeties of Washington for 
a while, to riot and grow young again amid the 
rural, pastoral, patriarchal pastimes of the primi- 
tive Babbletonians. 

And while the soi-disant countess revives, her 
passée charms in the salubrious health-giving air 
of our beautiful Virginia, she cannot refrain from 
indulging, in a measure, in her former aristocratic 
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habits, and kindly undertakes to initiate her simple 


neighbors into all the mysteries of fashionable life. 
Consequently, Miss Sniggs is seen turning up her 
nose at her old friend Miss Figgs, simply because 
madame declared that Miss Figgs’ face savored 
of vulgarity. ‘This speech, from the great oracle 


of the Babbletonians, caused that innocent maiden 


to lose her rank and position in the twinkling of 


an eye, and no le per running up street and ¢ rying 





unclean! unclean! would have produced a greater 
panic among the ranks of these aristocrats, than 
did the unpretending figure of the excommuni- 
cated Miss 'iggs—and, to speak aristocratically, 
that young lady actually gave up the ghost, nor 
was she heard of more. 

Having so effectually killed off her first victim, 
Madame Grace Beautemps now commenced in 
real earnest, to separate and set apart the Bab- 
bleton sheep from the Babbleton goats. Some 
who possessed no claims to such distinction, save 
some peculiar traits known and appreciated only 
among the ‘‘ upper ten,’’ she took into her bosom, 
for bosom friends, as ladies call them, while 
others, who had been for years known and well 
beloved by their neighbors, she spat upon, and in- 
dignantly turned them out from her society for- 
ever. 

After having singled oct her elect, the goddess 
of fashion turned about, and commenced a series 
of brilliant and select soirées, which so dazzled and 
blinded her chosen ones, that they have never seen 
clearly since. 

Young Grafton kindly permits his sister to sneer 
and be exclusive, while he insinuatingly mingles 
with all—courting popularity, and graciously re- 
ceiving the adoration of the people. He is among 
them a demi-god, and being by profession a law- 
yer, he dives unscrupulously into their carefully 
filled pockets, thereby enlisting their kind hearts 
forever. He offers his arm so pressingly to the 
whole gang of old maids which infest Babbleton, 
that their havoc-dealing tongues speak only in his 
praise—he offers a chew of tobacco to the keen 
old farmers, and speaks knowingly of their crops 
—he titters and romps with all the silly misses, 
brings gingerbread for the baby, and walks de- 
murely to meeting with mamma; and thus he at- 
tains a degree of popularity before unknown in 
that remote region. 

Do not, ye wise ones, blame the good Babble- 
tonians for yielding to the all-conquering power of 
dissimulation and flattery. Grafton was naturally 
endowed with a most graceful and insinuating ad- 
dress, and this rare talent of pleasing, after having 
been improved and made perfect amid the ariful 
subtleties and machinations which an unprincipled 
partisan may find scope for in our great capital, 
was now concentrated, and made to bear with di- 
rect and irresistible force upon the open-hearted 
Babbletonians, and they could no more withstand 


its power than they could shut out the sun’s 
genial ray, or resist the pure vivifying air with 
which Heaven had surrounded them. 


During the brilliant successes which crowned 
the effurts of this ambitious limb of the law, our 
heroine was leading a new life, si:ut out from the 
world by an impenetrable halo of love’s most bril- 
liant coloring. In this glowing atmosphere of her 
imagination young Ellen lived. and busied herself 
in rearing the most fantastic. graceful, elaborate, 
towering airy castles that ever beauty conjured 
up, to tumble and fall at her feet. 

In vain Madame Beautemps called on her, and 
adroitly gave her glimpses of the goings on in the 
gay world—in vain, scented cards for evening par- 
ties, and select conversaziones, were showered 
down upon her—the perfumed missives fell harm- 
less around her, nor did she sigh for the pleasures 
of which they wooed her to partake. ‘To her, 
everything was flat and stale but her own glad 
thoughts. To these she flew each successive day 
with renewed delight, and while her bounding feet 
bore her over hill, and adown the tranquil valley, 
neath the sombre trees, and alung the leafy path- 
way, she saw only Roscoe, and bright heaven 
beams lighting up all nature, and stealing into her 
young heart, and creating a Paradise of love and 
perfect bliss around the image of himself which 
he had stamped there. 

Ellen’s daily routine ran thus. In the morning 
she was up with the lark, and caroling and chirp- 
ing more cheerily than he. Like a fairy she might 
be seen tripping over fragrant flowers, smiling 
mid the pearly dew-drops of the rosy morn, and 
gathering new beauty and strength from the young 
day’s breath. At mid-day, shielded from the 
sun’s too ardent gaze, she usually sat with 

grandpa’’ in a vine-covered arbor, held his head 
upon her lap, and listened complacently to his oft- 
told tales of cannon and of strife, while her own 
untrammeled thoughts were making voyage to 
France, and wandering away to Roscoe; and then 
she would run her alabaster fingers through the 
veteran's time-thinned locks, and bless her stars 
for all the happiness she enjoyed. 

And Ellen, so spirit-like, also ate her meals— 
at unromantic dinner-hour, she was ever ready to 
do honor to the ample board, and, like all who 
revel in returning health, she ate quite enough for 
two, and bravely bore the cunning jokes from 
grandpa about the enormous appetite that love had 
given her. While good aunt Mary provided choice 
delicacies for the invalid, she dipped promiscu- 
ously into melted butter and gravy, always ate her 
own peculiar dishes, and made sad havoc on the 
more substantial fare. 

After dinner, our heroine, to her surprise, felt 
invariably dull and heavy, and would betake her- 
self to her room, to read the choice works her lover 
had recommended. With these charming compa- 
nions poor Ellen would fall asleep, and sleep, oh ! 
the longest time, and then when aroused, how 
naively she would declare she had not been sleep- 
ing at all, but was only musing, with closed eyes, 
on what she had read ! 

Oh! such a life as Ellen led—now basking in 
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a far niente, with drooping lid and parted lip, her 
dewy eyes wandering in rosy day-dreams—now 
listening to the birds, and now stealthily gather- 
ing up the keys, and hiding in the pantry, and 
peeping so cunningly into curious jars, mid con- 
serves and brandied peaches ! 

But come we now to mellow, pensive evening 
hour. Ellen, more purely lovely than during the 
gorgeous day, and ah! more carefully and taste- 
fully drest !—wanders through the old wood, which 
teems with pleasant and 
whelms her with memories of 
Now she loiters near some old familiar haunt, now 
she makes a sketch, and rapidly dots down some 
pencilings by the way, which she treasures up for 


reminiscences, over- 


bygone scenes. 


Roscoe. 

The sun’s rosy face sinks gently below the 
horizon, and still Ellen lingers—a deep-toned voice 
greets her, and young Gratton is by her side. She 
does not repulse him; on the contrary, her eye 
brightens at his approach, and a stray ringlet, 
which rather unbecomingly falls too far over her 
snowy brow, is quickly restored to its proper irre- 
sistible place. 

‘** IT had not hoped to see you looking so well,”’ 
said Grafton, fixing his fine expressive eyes upon 
her, and keenly taking in all the thousand and one 
new graces and softly refined beauties, which her 
severe sickness had given her. ‘‘ My sister has 
sent to inquire after you every day, and from the 
tidings brought by our messenger, we feared you 
were ina decline.”’ 

** Indeed,’’ replied Ellen, ‘‘my health is now 
perfectly restored, and I feel that I can never suf- 
ficiently thank my triends for the anxiety they 
have shown concerning me.”’ 

‘* Ah! you do not know half the sorrow your 
illness has caused—of my own severe suffering I 
will not dare to speak—but poor Graham was 
enough to melt a heart of stone. I assure you, he 
was at one time quite a spectacle, so lean, so lank, 
so cadaverous, so like the knight of the rueful 
countenance, that his friends 
alarmed for his reason.”’ 

“Surely you jest,’’ 
faultless lids, 
smiles dimpled her face. 

**T do not, upon my word,”’ said Grafton ; ‘‘ the 
first shock nearly ruined him—but latterly he has 
very wisely endeavored to console himself by—”’ 
and here the young man chose to be provokingly 
silent. 

‘** By what ?”’ eagerly inquired Ellen. 

‘* Only by falling desperately in love with Miss 
Hunter, who is, by the way, becoming quite a 
belle since your resignation.’ 

This was a master-stroke of He 
knew well a lady's strange and complicated heart 
—that a woman can endure cruelty, neglect, 


were seriously 
said Ellen, dropping her 


while one of her old coquetish 


’ 


Grafton's. 


harshness, from him she loves—that her patience 
and forbearance under these trials are but the re- 
sult of that never-dying hope of regaining affec- 
tions which never yet deserted one of that unac- 
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countable sex. Yes, too well did our adroit di- 
plomatist know a woman’s heart, and well did his 
master hand boldly touch the few discordant notes 
which dwelt within the fair bosom of the all-con- 
quering belle. 

l'o be supplanted by an inferior rival! Where 
is the woman who ever yet endured, patiently, this 
humiliating thought? Methinks one might search 
the histories of all the women that ever existed, 


and would find no instance of this. 


At this their 
eves flash, their bosoms heave, a furor arises amid 
and vengeance, dire vengeance, is the 
ng impulse; and Ellen, true to her sex, 
now aroused. Gration saw with delight the 
feelings he had awakened, and he bade her good 
Cunningly he left the toast of Babble- 


the calm, 
“ 
aii absorDd} 


was 


evening. 
ton to nurse her anger, while the words he had ut- 
, 


lay like 
to spring and dart ifs poisonous fangs at the 


t S 


tered a dormant serpent in her bosom, 
ready 


lirst provocation. 


CHAPTER \ 
LIBERTY. 


Some time has elapsed since we walked with our 
the old wood. During this time she 


has sat alone in her room, and as no adventures 


heroine in 


have disturbed the even tenor of her way, we, be- 
ing among a favored few, will slyly peep into her 
note-book, and see if any jarring thoughts have 
dared intrude upon the harmony of her life. After 
wading through much romantic sentimentalism, 
in which Ellen writes rapturously of birds, and 
brooks, and lowing kine, and declares she never 
dreamed of so much happiness before, we stumble 
quite unexpectedly upon the following. 

Ennui! ennui! why do I dwell upon that dull 
word? Surely, surely, I am en- 
With this dear miniature ever smiling 


sé 


hateful not 
nuyéed ! 
on me in loving silence, can I even dare whisper 
this most awful word! Bah! I will not allow my 
thoughts to circle thus around the bare idea of en- 
nui. I will drive away this bugbear which so 
pertinaciously haunts me; therefore, I will read 
Roscoe’s famous work on ‘ Woman's Mission,’ 
with which he was forever boring me. Heigh-ho! 
I will endeavor to gather wisdom from its sleepy, 
yes, [ repeat it, itsdrowsy, heavy, supremely so- 
porific pages.’’ Now, with Roscoe’s famous book 
in hand, Ellen soon wanders in beautiful dream- 
land, where she encounters a host of devoted ad- 
mirers—walks in smiling meads on Grafton’s arm, 
and awakes in high glee, rioting in the almost for- 
gotten bliss of triumph and conquest. 

During this week a letter reaches the isolated 
dwelling of General Gordon, from busy, bustling 
Paris. It is from Roscoe to Ellen, and elicits 
from that young lady the following soliloquy. 

‘“Ah! ha! Mr. Grantland, you promenade in 
the Champs Elysées, do you? you admire the neat 
ankles and sparkling eyes of pretty grisettes, do 
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you? You buy cigars of a gay creature because 
you find her so irresistibly seductive. You cage 
me up here in this horrid old dungeon of a house, 
chain me with a host of useless promises and 
vows, and then deliberately fly away as free as 
air, to some Champs Elysées filled with all 
kinds of bewitching beauties. I, too, will seek 
some Champs Elys¢es—I, too, will roam at large 
—and while your eyes are feasting on rare Pa- 
risian beauty, my very soul shall be steeped in 
that exhilarating, intoxicating stream of admiration 
which I adore.”’ 

‘*Do, aunt Mary, let’s leave this dull old castle, 
and make some calls ; I never was so horribly out 
of spirits in my life,’’ said Ellen, pouting her pret- 
ty lip, and smoothing her ringlets. 

‘* Well, where shall we go, my dear?’’ inquired 
Miss Mary. ‘‘I am very willing to accompany 


” 


you wherever you would like to go. Shall we ride 
over to see Mrs. Jones, and inquire about poor lit- 
tle Lucy, who was so sick when we last heard from 
her? Or shall we go to see the charity children ?”’ 

Ellen stretched her beautiful eyes, and indig- 
nantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Good gracious, aunt Mary ! 
you are offering me some delightful places to make 
calls at. With all due deference to your taste, I 
think we would only jump out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, toride from here to the charity school. 

‘*Do you know, aunt Mary, that to me you 
are a most remarkable person. How you can be 
contented to lead this dull, plodding, monotonous 
life, without any exciting object to stimulate you, 
is a sealed mysterytome. And you are as cheer- 
ful, smiling, and even tempered, as though mil- 
lions of admirers were watching your every move- 
ment, and singing your praises from morning till 
night. Do inform me by what unaccountable 
means you have attained this unruffled height, 
where neither clouds nor storms seem to molest 
you ?”’ 

‘“‘In the first place, Ellen, I have never been 
beautiful or admired—I was never taught to be in- 
teresting and fascinating to gain applause. My 
life has not been undisturbed by some storms, as 
you call them, which have passed away and left 
me as you see me. But in the tempest I hear a 
voice you cannot hear, and my frail bark is guided 
by a hand whose strength is more mighty than the 
heaving waters of the vast deep.”’ 

‘* But apart from these estimable considerations, 
dear aunt Mary,’’ said Ellen, impatiently, ‘‘ I am 
fully convinced that you are unlike humanity gene- 
rally. Aunt Mary, did youever love? I am sure 
you must have hed the blues horribly then—for 
they are twin sisters, and ever go provokingly 
hand in hand. I declare I never knew what ennui 
was until now—and I had much rather do without 
love all my days, than to be enpuy¢ed literally to 
death. Indeed, I have walked and moped about 
this dreary old house, until my few remaining 
senses are stupefied. I dislocate my jaws, so aw- 
fully do I yawn the live-long day. And for your 
part, aunt Mary, you promised Roscoe that I 
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should be well attended to, and want for nothing ; 
now I sadly want amusement of some kind, and I 
am pining away fora little pleasure.’’ 

‘** Have I not proposed a drive to the charity 
school ?’”’ replied the imperturbable aunt Mary. 
‘** Don’t you remember telling Roscoe how you 
intended to visit them every day—to make their 
little dresses with your own hands—to teach them 
Bible verses, and to sing hymns with them. Have 
you forgotten all this, Ellen?” 

‘*Heaven defend me from those everlasting 
charity children! Ah! bah! I detest the little 
pale-faced creatures, with their precociously sanc- 
tified looks. Aunt Mary,I wish the charity children 
were every one in Jericho, for I never was so 
bored with a set of whining pig-faced imps in all 
my life.’’ 

*“‘ Very well, my dear, since Roscoe’s protégées 
fail to interest you, let’s drive to Mrs. Jones’s, and 
inquire about Lucy.’’ 

‘*T’ll vow and declare,’’ cried Ellen, ‘‘ I would 
not go to old prosy Mrs. Jones’s, and listen to her 
recapitulation of all the numerous salves and cu- 
riously concocted plasters she daily puts upon 
that martyr Lucy, if grandpa were to offer me a 
thousand dollars for every ingredient the old soul 
uses. Now, aunt Mary, if this is the way you in- 
tend to keep your promise to amuse me, I can as- 
sure you it is a very poor compliance indeed. 
Amusement! pleasure! to be found at old sister 
Jones’s, and at the charity school! Aunt Mary, 
why, in the name of common sense, do you not 
ask me to go to Madame Beauteraps’, and hear 
the news ?”’ 

‘“‘Ha! ha! ha! that is what you are aiming 
at,’’ said aunt Mary, laughing. ‘‘ Why, Ellen, 
you promised Roscoe that you would never go 
there.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw! that’s all a fudge,’’ said the girl ; 
‘*if Roscoe thinks I am to stay cooped up here, 
religiously keeping stale promises, whileghe is 
masquerading all over Paris, he is most egregious- 
ly mistaken.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Miss Mary, “‘let’s go to ma- 
dame’s, then !”’ 

At these words, Ellen’s languid lids were quick- 
ly raised, her eyes sparkled with a new fire, a 
thousand graces lighted up her animated face, and 
the gay girl, with a merry laugh, bounded to her 
room. She rang for her femme-de-chambre, and 
instantly commenced a magnificent toilet, with 
infinitely more relish and zest than she had 
evinced for her favorite employment for more than 
six months. General Gordon’s light and elegant 
pleasure carriage stood before the pompously 
carved gate—all was animation and bustle where 
sickness and gloom had so long reigned supreme. 
The showy horses stamped impatiently, and 
proudly tossed their tasseled heads—and the serv- 
ants passed and re-passed rapidly, and smiled, as 
they, too, welcomed back fair Ellen’s return to 
the gay world of fashion. 

The air was cold and bracing, and well suited to 
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Ellen’s superb Parisian dress, which, perhaps, 
was one of the many reasons which induced her to 
pay a visit to madame on this particular day. Offi- 
cious servants threw open the doors, and Ellen 
majestically passed out of those dull, lonely walls, 
which had so long encaged her impetuous spirit. 
She wore a velvet short cloak of richest blue and 
gold—her dress, of sea-green hue, mingled with 
orange shades, and trimmed with rare passe-men- 
terie, outshone the jewels on her arms, and on her 
swan-like neck—her hat, also of rich blue, added 
beauty to the most enchanting face in the world— 
and thus arrayed, one might see the all-powerful 
spirit of conquest, conscious beauty, and woman’s 
vanity, lighting up the lustrous orbs, where they 
attained a beauty and grace surely not their own. 

After a short drive, during which our heroine’s 
spirits rose higher and higher, they entered Bab- 
bleton—drove up Linden street, struck dumb 
about a dozen burly Babbletonians, and finally, 
with a flourish, turned into Grand street, and drew 
up at madame’s new flashy residence. 

**O! do I not see my dear, sweet, charming 
Ellen Gordon?’’ screamed Madame Beautemps, 
throwing aside all considerations of etiquette, rush- 
ing to the door, unceremoniously anticipating the 
footman, lifting Ellen out, and overwhelming her 
with a thousand kisses and embraces. ‘‘ And 
here is dear Miss Mary, too! O! this is really a 
great pleasure, indeed! and my sweet girl looking 
so well and lovely. Come in, come in; you make 
me so happy that I am quite beside myself with 
joy.” 

She conducted her visitors through a suite of 
rooms, and finally ushered them into a large, 
handsome, dimly-lighted parlor, from which is- 
sued a hum of voices, and, now and then, a merry 
peal of laugliter. 

‘*Ellen Gordon! Ellen Gordon!” exclaimed a 
dozen voices, and before our heroine could dis- 
tinguish the persons in the room, she was sur- 
rouff@ed by a host of young friends, male and fe- 
male, who greeted her with such warmth and 
genuine affection, that tears came in her eyes, and 
she could scarcely return their kind salutations. 
Grafton eagerly approached her, bowed his stately 
form, and with a low, tremulous voice, and eyes 
all full of love, he paid his respects to the fair one, 
who was called “‘the most beautiful woman in 
America.”’ 

Ellen soon recovered her self-possession; her 
usual grace and dignity came to her assistance. 
Her quick eye singled out the apostate Graham. 
He stood beside Miss Hunter, and when he met 
her glance, so soft, so sad, so plainly and inten- 
tionally reproving, he turned pale and tottered to a 
chair. 

The young girl's resolution was quickly taken. 
With a charming grace and sweetness, she ap- 
proached Miss Hunter, the only lady who had not 
yet greeted her, and warmly extended her hand— 
**How are you, dear Emily? Mr. Graham, my 
old cherished friend, I hope I see you well?’’ To 






Graham she also extended her soft ungloved hand, 
with a naiveté and innocence she knew too well 


how to assume. He convulsively grasped the 
hand for which he would freely have given his 
life—he could not release it—his eyes became im- 
movably fixed on the voluptuous beauty who stood 
before him. He dropped on his knee, pressed the 
fairy hand to his quivering lips, and in a hoarse 
voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Others admire! others flatter ! 
but I, oh Heaven! I worship! I madly adore !"’ 

Ellen glanced triumphantly at Grafton. Her 
superior fascinations were still all powerful—there 
was no rival who could secure hearts once de- 
voted to her. Miss Hunter’s star soon sunk to rise 
no more, while our conquering heroine again 
threw her spells around the enchanted Graham, 
and with renewed spirits and dazzling beauty, 
drank in the praise and libations poured out to her 
by her enthusiastic followers. 

Pause before you condemn her, ye retired 
maidens, who, in this ever-varying age, still love 
to boast of woman’s far-famed constancy. Re- 
member, she was young, she was beautiful, she 
was surrounded by temptation, and last, but not 
least, she was ennuyéed. 

‘Do not take off your hat, Ellen, my dear; it 
is growing late and we must return,’’ said Miss 
Mary, as her protégée lifted her plumed hat, and 
released a thousand raven tresses, which kissed 
her glowing, radiant face. 

‘* Late! oh! I fain would linger—late! why 
how time flies, faster than he has for a long, long 
Indeed, aunt Mary, I cannot return to our 
dull, sombre home.”’ 

‘* You are weary of solitude then?’’ inquired 
Grafton quickly, evidently delighted at this un- 
expected confession. 

‘* Wearied !'’ exclaimed Ellen, throwing aside 
all reserve, and obeying the impulse of the moment 
—‘‘ ] assure you I am bored, tired, disgusted be- 
yond all endurance. Like a caged bird I cannot 
even sing. O! Liberty! liberty ! thou triumphant 


time. 


god of a great free people, come hither! I long to 
inhale thy fiery breath, to feel thy presence near 
me. I willnolonger be incarcerated—I will rebel. 
The walls which encage me shall no longer frown 
upon their prisoner—the promises, which, like a 
leaden chain, fetter and goad my impassioned soul, 
I throw from me, and, like all my noble country- 
men, I will bend to thee alone, O Liberty !’’ 

**O too lovely improvisatrice, I entreat thee, 
be free !’’ cried Grafton, catching the electric fire 
which animated Ellen, while her listeners seemed 
fascinated by the impassioned beauty, whose eyes 
flashed, emitting glances thrilling, burning, piere- 
ing the soul, warming the heart, and raising up 
emotions uncontrollable as her own. But where 
is the American whose soul does not spring up at 
the magic name of Liberty! that mighty spirit, 
which, when neglected, bruised, and cast away, 
came hither, to these primeval solitudes, to mourn 
her downfall and her ruin. With loud acclama- 
tions, a simple band of settlers welcomed her, ca- 
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ressed her, sustained her, fought nobly for her 
rights, until she waxed and grew into a mighty 
power; and now she is the main spring of our 
giant country, and warms a grateful nation’s heart. 
And now, she claps her glad hands upon ten thou- 
sand hills, rolls securely down our conquering 
floods, sweeps across the bending prairie, and, un- 
trammeled, scales the rocky mount! While on 
our eagle’s pinions she proudly soars, what strength 
shall oppose her? What insignificant boundary say 
to her, ‘‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ?’’ 
She soars above all barriers, and mocks the des- 
pot’s power, for she gives a power to all, far 
greater than be can boast. Onward, still onward 
she goes, while a nation’s grateful sons follow, 
shouting, in her wake. Over snow-clad hills she 
leads them, even to Pacific's wave. The fierce 
sun of the tropics shines gladly on her—fair mines 
of gold, repulsing all, open their bosoms at her 
name, and scatter their riches at her feet. Kings 
tremble on their thrones, and ponderous monar- 
chies to their centres shake, as they behold this 
spirit, whom they unwisely crushed, rising in a 
new world. And as her triumphs fill the swell- 
ing waves, and leap upon their groaning shores, 
they hear, alas, their death knell! 

‘* Liberty! inspirer of the brave and beautiful, 
we bow to thee,’’ cried Grafion. Ellen stood 
erect in the midst of enraptured admirers, her 
jetty eyes flashing, her bosom swelling, her lips 
quivering, her words carrying bliss to their 
hearts. In Grafton she had aroused a spirit re- 
bellious as her own, a heart pining to see her 
free—‘‘ Then come back to us, whose idol you 
are, thrill our hearts by your magic tones, enchain 
them by your beauty—O ! let us live in the light 
of your eyes, and bask in smiles too heavenly to 
be long o’ercast,’’ he cried, his fine countenance 
glowing in its manly beauty. 

Ellen’s eyes drooped, and, for a moment, she 
was silent, then proudly raising her noble head, 
she exclaimed—*‘ I will! I will return to thee, my 
beautiful world! where folly reigns supreme, and 
where alone there is happiness for me. Thy gay- 
est votary will I be—again will I ascend thy fesial 
car, and drive triumphantly over those tantalizing 
pleasure flowers which fate, resistless fate, still 
scatters o'er my path!’’ 

Grafton, the most delighted of men, looked tri- 
umphantly towards Miss Mary, who quietly pre- 
pared to take leave of madame and her gay guests. 

‘* Beautiful! too beautiful to be pure and holy 
and good,’’ murmured Graham, as Ellen’s fairy 
form gracefully disappeared, and gloom, like a 
shadow of the night, came over him. Alas! poor 
Graham! he who was so upright and so good, 
could only reason with himself when without the 
spell of Ellen’s rare beauty. When in her pre- 
sence, he was transfixed into a kind of stupid ad- 
miration, as unaccountable to him as it was ludi- 
crous to others. 

‘* | fear,’’ said he to Grafton, after that gentle- 
man had seen the ladies to their carriage, and they 
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sat alone, ‘‘ that Miss Mary’s religious instructions 
are rapidly eflervescing in our young friend’s fickle 
mind.”’ 

‘*Gone like a breath of air. Those holy pre- 
cepts, which cost good aunt Mary so much pious 
labor, were written on the sand. The first wave 
of admiration bears them off, and Ellen is herself 
again. ‘Thank Heaven, she is herself again,’’ was 
Grafion’s reply. 

The true-hearted Graham sighed, and went on 
to say, ‘‘ What an angelic religieuse she would 
make! Methinks her worldliness spoils the fair 
picture of her beauty. Oh! would I could have 
seen those melting orbs raised confidingly to Hea- 
ven, those soft hands clasped in prayer, those lips 
murmuring words which His bended ear alone 
could hear. Religion, with its healthful purity, 
would refine the dross of her too human nature, 
and make her all that I could wish. In confidence, 
I tell you, that from a look she gave me, which I 
can never forget ; from a gentle tremor which agi- 
tated the dear, coy, fluttering hand I held within 
my own but an hour ago; from these, and sundry 
little betrayals involuntary on her part, I am led 
to hope, to believe, that I am not altogether indif- 
ferent to her.”’ 

‘* Ha! ha! ha !’’ exclaimed the confidant—‘ my 
wise follower of Cupid, from sundry double enten- 
dres, from a billet she once wrote me, filled with 
those soul-consuming words which she alone can 
pen, from an electric kiss I once stole from her, 
while her head, her own nobly defined head, fell 
upon my shoulder, and her long, floating midnight 
tresses swept across my burning cheek—from 
these and more, I know she loves me—and she 
shall love me, now and forever; and love me more 
and more, until, in the excess of her passionate 
idolatry, she shall bend to me, cringe to me, even 
as you, poor love-sick youth, now cower beneath 
the soft seductive glance of this renowned co- 
quette.’’ 

Graham’s head fell upon his breast—‘“‘ You have 
rudely rent the veil asunder; you have killed my 
youth; you have destroyed my trustin the woman 
I adore, and in all that perfidious sex. You ren- 
der hideous and distorted the fairest vision my de- 
luded senses ever reared—but you leave the soul- 
consuming love still there, withering my kindly 
feelings while it yet more fiercely burns.”’ 

‘«Pshaw, idiot! hear me, man,’’ interrupted the 
libertine ; ‘‘do not rave in this theatrical manner 
—all women are the same—they are not angels, 
my dear fellow, to be worshiped, but the frailest, 
weakest atoms of humanity, given to us lords of 
creation for our amusement—therefore, we should 
use them as toys during our idle hours, as butter- 
flies, with which to sport on summer's day.”’ 

‘* Speak no more to me, I pray you,”’ cried Gra- 
ham, shuddering. ‘‘ Your hollow words, your 
base falsehoods, have no weight with me—I detest 
your foul, unwholesome doctrines; I renounce 
them forever.’’ 

‘* Come, come, man, be aisy, and if you can’t 


’ 
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Ellen, with 


Come, let’s 


be aisy, why be as aisy as you can. 
her wicked beauty, has crazed you. 
drop this exciting theme, and seek amusement 


elsewhere.’’ Arm in arm they walked away— 


BY 


I PAaRAI 5 
ARADISE 


Tuov art a spot that never shouldist be trod, 
Save by the feet of those who come to plight 
A love-troth 'm i the mysteries of ht 

Under the gaze and guardianship of God 

Thou wast ordained for this—methinks ‘tis cood, 
Amid thy beauties and beneath thy boughs, 


To speak affection’s young and fervent vows, 


And tell, in whispers low, love's plenitude: 


Thine ear hast heard my vow! for in thy bowers 


I gave my love to one whoe’er will cherish 
My votive heart, till love and heart sh: 
And death sha! 


A blessing on thy loveliness I 


all perish, 
write the limit of my hours :— 
ive 


God keep my Paradise—God keep my Eve 


Il. Te Faw. or tae Batrexxt.e. 
Leap after leap—roar after other roar— 
Dash after dash—toss ai 


ter toss—thou goest, 


Trilling a song—the sweet song that thou knowest 





From Him who governeth thy ceaseless pour 
) i 


The lowly wild flower bends beneath thy spray, 
As at a soft rebuke—or lifis its eye, 


So blue and brimming, to the distant sky, 


Ho! for the forest land, 
With its vine-wreathed columns high; 

Where the poor man firm in his right may stand, 
*Neath the bigot’s flashing eye. 


Ay, free as the mountain wind, 

That sweeps from its eyrie home, 
inner mind, 
' When mine eyes o’er your pages roam. 


Are the thoughts that gush in my 


I read of a glorious land, 
; Of a people well-taught and bold, 
' Who govern themselves! and whose wealth in hand, 
Is more than of silver and gold. 


I read how a freeman’s toil, 
In the depth of your greenwood shade, 

May strengthen his arm; while the dark-brown soil 

His bosom with sheaves will lade. 
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and thus linked were two hearts beating side by 
side, the one true as Heaven, the other base as the 
lowest pit of perdition. 


(To be continued.) 
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As if it had a lip wherewith to pray 


For me thou hast a language—summer birds 





Amid thy beauties bathed in purest light, 


As when in other hours—the hours of night— 


Carol no strains so wonted as thou breathest, 
Bring not such recollections as thou wreathest 
Around my heart—strange might of stranger words! $ 
Thou wakest deep emotions, waterfal!, in me— 
Each dash a hope—eavh roar a memory ! : 
' 
t 
Ill. Ina. ; 
Home of my sweet remembrances—I stand i 
: 


ng lip and answering hand 


: 





Unmurmurir 
Within thy 
My heart 


Had reared his shadowy throne upon thy brow! 


gz slience 





ently reigneth now 


ing breath, 





tuary, save my lisp 


s low throbbings, as if ruthless death 


Change, saddest change! like soothing word unspoken, 


The smile unwreathed, the lulling song unsung, 

The breathing harp upon the willow hung, 
Night 8 slliiness by no tone ol peace unbroken :— 
As thou hast been, so in the coming years— 


A shrine for memory—a shrine for tears! 





LAND. 


HERRMANN. 


Though bent be his dripping brow, 
When the harvest noon-rays beat, 

For him the shocks with their tassels bow, 
And the meshes of corn-flowers meet. 


No tax, with a blighting curse, 
Doth fetter him to the earth ; 
The 

She lights up his winter hearth. 


forest land is a freeman’s nurse, 


In the warmth of her oak-wood blaze, 
His little children smile ; 

And sweet and clear flow hymns of praise, 
From young coral lips the while. 


Ho! for the forest land, 
With its vine-wreathed columns high! 

I would that mine were a freeman’s hand, 

And a freeman’s dauntless eye. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Ametia would gladly have passed the evening 
in her room, but fearful of appearing to attach too 
much importance to the vulgar innuendoes of her 
low-bred stepmother, she composed herself, and 
came down to tea as usual. 

It is needless to say that not the slightest allu- 
sion was made to the departed intruders; and the 
Oliphants, without any visible effort to dispel her 
chagrin, had never yet so endeared themselves to 
our grateful-hearted heroine. And never was 
Sedgely so pleasant, so animated, and, as Amelia 
thought, so superior to all other men. 

Next morning, he joined her as she sat at a 
shaded window in the wide passage that divided 
the range of apartments in the second story. He 
found her engaged in drawing a beautiful cluster 
of convolvulus flowers that grew on a thickly-luxu- 
riant vine which embowered the casement. As 
the day was cloudy, their lilac-tinted and crim- 
son streaked bells remained open, instead of shut- 
ting up their glories from the approach of the 
noonday sun. She had sketched three of these 
flowers with their yet unopened buds, their heart- 
shaped green leaves, and their spiral tendrils, and 
proceeded to color them in all their dewy fresh- 
ness, as they hung unplucked on their native 
vine. Sedgely now discovered that, with her 
other accomplishments, Amelia possessed a fine 
talent for drawing; and he gratified her highly 
by a delicate compliment on the truth and skill 
with which she was depicting the beauties of the 
flower-spray that almost grew in at the window. 
He paused on seeing that she blushed at his 
praises. And then he perseveringly heightened 
the deep rose color on her cheeks by a direct and 
explicit offer of his hand, as an accompaniment to 
the heart which had decidedly been hers since the 
first evening he had passed in her society. 

Amelia heard him with deep emotion. Too 
much agitated to articulate a word, she covered 
her face to conceal the tears that were suffusing 
her beautiful eyes. 

Sedgely, fearing he had been too precipitate, 
paced the floor for a few minutes in much pertur- 
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bation. Then returning, he drew a chair and 
seated himself beside her, took her unresisting 
hand, and said—‘‘ Amelia, dearest Amelia, an- 
swer me if you can. Forgive me if I have been 
too hasty. For myself, 1 feel that I already know 
you as well as if we had been friends from child- 
hood. Loving you fondly, tenderly, admiringly, 
and entering with my whole heart into your feel- 
ings, and deeply sympathizing with your afflic- 
tions, is it strange that I should be anxious and 
impatient for their termination? Is it not truly 
natural that I should be eager to relieve you from 
them by placing you at once in a position which 
you are so well fitted to improve and to adorn, 
and which will restore to you enjoyments and ad- 
vantages similar to those that surrounded you as 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell? For- 
tunately, it is in my power to offer you an honor- 
able home, which it will be my delight to render 
a happy one. Will you not permit me to hope 
that at no far-distant period you may consent to 
share it with me? When I think of the possi- 
bility of our union, I see nothing for myself but a 
long and bright perspective of felicity such as 
rarely falls to the lot of human life. Can I not 
inspire you with a little of the same confidence ?”’ 
‘* You could easily do so”—replied Amelia, in- 
genuously—‘‘did all depend on yourself and my- 
self. I cannot affect to doubt the sincerity of your 
regard, or your consequent desire to rescue me 
from a condition in which it is needless to ac- 
knowledge that I have suffered much. I believe 
in your love, and I should rejoice in it; but I fear 
you may be too sanguine as to its endurance. 
The test that awaits it may prove too severe. 
And should I be so selfish as to take advantage of 
its present fervor, the time may come when you 
will find cause to regret the hour that first intro- 
duced you to the tavern-keeper’s daughter and 
her chambermaid stepmother.”’ 
‘‘Amelia’’—replied Sedgely, resentfully—‘‘ you 
do me infinite injustice. Slight, indeed, myst be 
your faith in my true affection, my ardent and un- 
alterable love. How else can you even hint at the 
possibility of its being disturbed or abated by an 
adventitious misfortune ; such as your connection 
with the persons to whom you allude. Their 
power of annoyance, when once I am your pro- 
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tector, will weigh but as a straw in the balance. 
To me it will be less than a straw compared with 
the felicity of being united to such a woman as 
yourse!f.”” 

‘*Listen to me, Sedgely’?—said Amelia— 
“listen to me calmly, and believe that I speak 
sincerely. Grateful as I feel for your prompt and 
generous offer, made under circumstances that, 
from a mind less noble and a heart of less feeling 
than yours, would have eradicated all inclination 
to a union so disproportioned. Were I really the 
child of those excellent and ever-beloved benefac- 
tors whom I so long regarded as my parents, could 
any proof be discovered of my being truly the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell, I should find 
it easy to relinquish all intercourse with those 
who for the last three years have been the misery 
of my life, with whom I could never assimilate, 
and whom nothing but necessity could have 
forced me to endure. I owe them no kindness, 
for they have shown none to me—with the excep- 
tion of Casper, for whom my affection is really 
that of a sister. But there is no disproving the 
truth. Both my reputed parents and my real pa- 
rents could attest that I am indeed the low-born 
and meanly-connected Amelia Helfenstein, and I 
have no right to any other name.”’ 

‘*Exchange it for that of Sedgely’’—said her 
lover, pressing her hand to his lips. ‘*‘ Why 
should you retain it another week—another day ? 
You are too fastidious; and your arguments (deli- 
cate and heroic as they are) cannot in the least 
convince me. Do you think I will give you up 
because you are the most noble-minded and dis- 
interested of women? No, indeed I will not— 
now or ever. You have implied that I am not in- 
different to you—you have allowed me to hope 
that I have made some impression on your heart, 
and till you sternly and steadily retract those de- 
lightful admissions, do you suppose I will not fol- 
low them up? Say but another word, one dear 
consenting word—authorize me to announce you 
as my affianced bride, and if——’’ 

** You are too impetuous”—interruptea Amelia. 
** Again I repeat that I will not take advantage 
of your generosity. For your own sake I will 
not. From the specimen you saw yesterday (to 
say nothing of what passed on that disgraceful 
wedding-day), you can judge how intolerable 
would be the incursions of my relatives, claiming 
relationship also to you. You have seen and 
heard them. How then would you feel, if liable 
at any time to be intruded on by my father and 
his disgusting wife—to have them claiming you 
as their son-in-law, and publishing to every one 
my unhappy connection with them. Imagine 
them coming to your house, uninvited and unex- 
pected, and mortifying you in presence of your 
friends.”’ 


‘« Let them come”—said Sedgely. ‘‘It would, 


perhaps, be somewhat of an annoyance, but (as 
the Yankees say) I think I could stand up to it.” 
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‘*T fear your resolution would fail’’ —said 
Amelia. 

‘*No, it would not’’—answered Sedgely. 
‘* And, after all, where is the mighty misery ? 
They would probably trouble us with an annual 
visit at our house in Philadelphia. Charming 
Our house in Phijadelphia! Yours and 
mine, Amelia! Well, then, let them come. We 
will receive them well, and make the best of 
them. ‘There must be some little alloy to the 
happiness of the man who calls you his wife, 
otherwise his lot would be of heaven, not of 
earth.”’ 

‘**T will not do you the injustice to suppose’’— 
replied our heroine—‘‘ that your regard for my 
individual self may be lessened by the lowness of 
my origin—a misfortune which I cannot help, and 
which I hope has in part been diminished by the 
education I have received, and the advantage of 
having passed nearly my whole life in polished 
society. Were J only in question, I feel assured 
that the circumstance of your having first seen me 
in a tavern kept by my father, will never operate 
against me in your heart. But then there are 
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other persons 

‘* Do not allude to the possible sneers of fash- 
ionable fools’’—interrupted Sedgely, impatiently 
We will live 





—‘‘of envious and insolent fools. 
down even them.”’ 

‘*You mistake me”—answered Amelia. ‘‘I 
had no reference to the invidious remarks of the 
narrow-minded and the proud. Their animadver- 
sions we should be most unlikely to hear, and if 
we did not hear them, the mere suspicion need 
not trouble us. But I know the pertinacity of my 
father—and of the assurance and selfishness of his 
wife it is unnecessary to speak. May not some 
unforeseen circumstance bring him to our house 
not as a visitor, but a resident.’’ 

“*T could endure it’’—said Sedgely. 

‘But if Rachel came with him ?’’—asked 
Amelia. 

‘‘I could stand up to that, also’’—replied 
Sedgely, with a smile—‘‘even that I could en- 
dure. And I should endeavor to render the in- 
fliction as light as possible to you. Yes, I would 
cheerfully bear it all, provided they did not be- 
have rudely to my Amelia. But on that point 
there will be nothing to apprehend when they find 
you mistress of what is called a handsome estab- 
lishment, and the beloved and respected wife of 
one who will never permit the slightest indignity 
to be offered to you with impunity.”’ 

There was much more conversation between 
our heroine and her lover. But all his eloquence 
could not prevail on her to consent to their speedy 
union, or even to engage herself to be his at any 
given period. Her entire freedom from all selfish 
considerations, her modest opinion of herself, and 
the delicacy and refinement of her mind and heart, 
would not allow her to take advantage of what 
might possibly be a transient though a vivid flame, 
whose light would fade away under the influence 
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of time and leave nothing but the ashes of repent- 
ance. 

‘*Our acquaintance’’—said she—‘‘is yet too 
short. We must know each other better before 
either of us can be certain that our union would 
conduce to the happiness of both. Let us bind 
ourselves by no promise; let us continue free from 
what is termed an engagement—at least for one 
year. Meanwhile, something may occur to smooth 
the difficulties that now presegg themselves, and 
there will be time to ascertain if your a 

‘* Love !’’—interposed Sedgely, seeing that she 
hesitated for a word. 

‘“‘If your love, then’’—proceeded Amelia— 
‘will stand the test of absence, and of cool re- 
flection when you see me no longer.”’ 

Finding that her firmness was not to be shaken, 
Sedgely consented, with great reluctance, to set 
out the following day on his return to Philadel- 
phia. He insisted, however, on an interchange of 
letters, and most of our fair young readers will be 
surprised to hear that Amelia made him promise 
they should not be love letters. 

‘*Can I go’’—said Sedgely—‘‘ and leave you 
to return to that now hateful house of your fa- 
ther’s? Why not stay here till we meet again, 
and meet forever? Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant say 
they would be delighted to have you always with 
them, and to regard you as a sister.”’ 

‘*Even with Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant’’—replied 
Amelia, coloring highly—‘‘I could not be con- 
tented to live as an idle dependent on their kind- 
ness. In some way I must make a return for it, 
or I cannot permit myself to remain here longer 
than another week. If, indeed, they were to pro- 
pose to me the instruction of their children, gladly, 
joyfully, promptly would I consent.”’ 

‘‘ Dearest, dearest Amelia’’—exclaimed Sedge- 
ly—‘‘ even then your father could compel you to 
return to him whenever he chose.’’ 

‘* There is no fear of that’’—answered our he- 
roine. ‘*He has no longer occasion for what he 
calls my services. Also, I shall be twenty-one 
next week, and according to law, his claim upon 
me then ceases. It has long been my intention 
to leave him as soon as that period arrives; to leave 
him (unless detained by some extraordinary cir- 
cumstance) and to trust to my own exertions for 
the means of living.’’ 

In vain did the generous Sedgely implore Ame- 
lia to give him at once a legal right to protect and 
support her; and (anticipating no objection from 
her father) to consent to their marriage taking 
place at least before the end of the week, so that 
he might conduct her to Philadelphia as his bride. 
Diffident always of the power of her own attrac- 
tions, she magnanimously and steadily refused to 
profit by what she feared might prove a mere en- 
gouement, that would soon die away when no 
longer vivified by her presence. 

That afternoon while she was riding with the 
children, Sedgely related to Mr. and Mrs. Oli- 
phant the substance of his morning conversation 
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with Amelia. Mrs. Oliphant approved her scru- 
ples; but Mr. Oliphant thought them somewhat 
fastidious, though he admired the disinterested- 
ness that prompted them. 

‘* And now, Sedgely’’—said Mr. Oliphant— 
“‘ nothing is left for you but to yield to her pro- 
posal of a year’s probation. If all goes well, (as 
I trust it will,) she may be induced to shorten the 
term.” 

‘*In the meantime’’—added Mrs. Oliphant— 
‘* we will detain her with us; and spare her deli- 
cacy by a regular business-like arrangement of 
engaging her as instructress to Fergus and Flora.’’ 

To be brief, Sedgely departed next day for Phi- 
ladelphia; after another earnest and unsuccessful 
attempt at persuading Amelia to consent to their 
immediate union. But he secretly resolved to 
return to Ohio, and see her again very soon. 

‘* Generous, noble-minded Sedgely! What a 
contrast to Percival Grafton !’’—thought Amelia, 
as she saw the carriage turn from the gate, and 
Sedgely looking back and bowing to her and Mrs. 
Oliphant, as it rolled out of signt. Mr. Oliphant 
accompanied him to the steamboat, and on coming 
home, said to our heroine—‘‘ Amelia, you must 
marry that man. You are worthy of each other— 
and you may truly, fearlessly, and under any cir- 
cumstances, confide your happiness to him.”’ 

“TI hope’’—said Amelia, candidly—‘‘that no- 
thing will intervene to prevent my doing so—that 
is, after a time.”’ 

Early in the following week, our heroine com- 
pleted her twenty-first year, and her friends at 
Milwood Hill warmly congratulated her when the 
day arrived that made her legally mistress of her 
actions. On the ensuing morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliphant, supposing their presence would be some 
check on the Helfensteins, accompanied Amelia 
in their carriage to the Buck, that she might col- 
lect everything belonging to her, and bring them 
to her present home. 

Their arrival caused a great commotion through- 
out the house. They found Rachel’s brother, an 
impudent, low fellow, installed as bar-keeper; her 
two tawdry sisters flaunting about in her discarded 
finery ; her mother, a thin, yellow, sluttish.look- 
ing woman, acting as housekeeper; and Helfen- 
stein still sufficiently enamored of his young wife, 
as to allow the misrule of herself and her rela- 
tions. He murmured, it is true, and sometimes 
raged at their numerous calls on his purse ; but it 
generally ended, after more or less of Rachel’s 
coaxing and fondling, in his yielding to their de- 
mands; on condition they would “hold their 
tongues and keep the peace.’’ 

‘* Amelia’’—said Helfenstein, when they were 
all seated in the parlor—‘‘ you are now of age, 
and it’s lawful you should set about getting your 
own living.”’ 

‘Such was my desire three years ago’’—replied 
Amelia. 

‘* Yes, yes, but I had use for you then; so I 
brought you home at my own cost, and have kept 
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you ever since for your services, which wern’t 
never of the right kind. Now, since I’ve got a 
handsome young wife, and she likes best to have 
her own kinsfolk about her, there an’t no more 
use for you—so you may set up for yourself as 
soon as you please. You're one-and-twenty, and 
I wash my hands of you. Rachel thinks it best I 
should, for it’s all over the country that the Sagely 
man has gone off, and an’t a going to have you— 
and I don’t wonder at it. As Rachel says, you 
an’t the sort ever to getahusband. If Casper and 
his house was ready and married, maybe he'd take 
you in awhile, for he was always a fool.” 

‘* To prevent all further discussion on this sub- 
ject’’—said Mr. Oliphant, scarcely able to restrain 
his disgust and indignation—‘‘let me inform you 
that Mrs. Oliphant and myself have prevailed on 
your daughter to accepta home beneath our roof.”’ 

‘* What. another adopting’ ’—exclaimed Helfen- 
stein. ‘‘ Take care you don't die and leave her 
nothing, like the first people that took her.’’ 

Amelia hid her face against the back of her 
chair and stifled her almost convulsive sobs; 
while Mrs. Oliphant took her hand and pressed it 
sympathizingly. 

“Your daughter does not stay with us as a 
dependent’’— said Mr. Oliphant to Helfenstein. 
** She will instruct our children for a regular com- 
pensation.” 

‘* That is, you'll pay her wages for her work’’ 
—said Helfenstein—‘‘so much the better for 
her.”’ 

**La!’’—exclaimed Rachel —‘“I think such 
rich folks as you might keep her for nothing, 
without making a schoolmistress of her.’’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Oliphant’’—said Amelia, ris- 
ing hastily—‘‘I will go immediately and collect 
what articles belong to me, and pack them with 
all possible expedition. The sooner we depart 
the better.’’ 

“Your things are all stowed away in the big 
closet, under the stairs’’—said Rachel. ‘‘ Phebe 
and Sally have your room now.”’ 

Amelia’s packing was soon completed, particu- 
larly as a large portion of her effects was missing, 
and she knew it would be worse than useless 
to inquire after them. 

Meanwhile, Helfenstein sat enjoying his satis. 
faction at thus getting rid of his daughter. ‘‘ Now 
mind, old fellow’’—said Rachel, parting his hair 
caressingly—‘‘ since you won’t have to lay out 
another cent on that gal, I shall expect a scarlet 
velvet bonnet and feathers this winter, and agreen 
satin cloak.’’ 

* Now, squire Oliphant’’—said Helfenstein— 
‘‘mind what I tell you. Whether she suits or not, 
she an’t to be sent back upon my hands. Now 
she’s of age, she must find a home for herself. 
As to that Philadelphy man, he’s a shabby dog.”’ 

‘That he is’’—interrupted Rachel—‘‘ to clear 
off without ever popping the question; for, to be 
sure, if he had, she’d have snapped at him in a mi- 
nute. He seemed quite affronted when I began 
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to plague him about her. And everybody knows 
that all true loveyers like to be plagued about 
their sweethearts.” 

When Amelia’s effects were brought down 
stairs, and she was ready for departure, she ad- 
vanced to her father, and timidly, and with tears 
in her eyes, bade him farewell—and he repeated, 
to the last—‘‘ Mind, I wash my hands of you. 
Remember, you an’t never to come upon me 
again, let what yl happen.”’ 

7 * * * 
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On the day after Sedgely’s departure, our he- 
roine had commenced giving lessons to the two 
little Oliphants, and it was truly a labor of love. 
Never was a teacher more judicious and more 
winning; never were pupils more docile and 
more delighted with their instructor. Mrs. Oli- 
phant considerately sent to Amelia’s apartment 
an envelop, containing, in advance, the first 
quarter of her compensation. They treated her 
as an honored and beloved young friend, and all 
things seemed to smile around her. 

Next week she received a long and vivacious 
letter from Sedgely in Philadelphia. The word 
love was not, indeed, mentioned in it; but it was 
easy to perceive the intensity of his devotion to 
her, beaming as through a veil of gauze. She re- ; 
plied to him in good spirits, descanted on the hap- 
piness of her present lot, and warmly eulogized 
the Oliphants. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Oliphant took Amelia in her 
carriage to visit her good friends, the Shepherd- 
sons, and to see her brother Casper, who, on his 
return from Pittsburgh, had been so incensed to 
find his father married to Rachel, that he could 
not trust himself to go any more to the Buck. 
Casper had replied most affectionately to a letter 
from Amelia, in which she informed him how hap- 
pily she was now situated in the Oliphant family. 
But she forbore to make any mention of Sedgely. 

Our heroine’s visit to New Paris with Mrs. 
Oliphant, was a very pleasant one. The Shep- 
herdsons were delighted to see her again. Amelia 
was happy to find that her old friends made a very 
favorable impression on Mrs. Oliphant, who press- 
ingly invited them to Milwood Hill; of course, in- 
cluding Casper. Casper, had, by this time, been 
polished into a gentleman. He informed Amelia 
that the house Mr. Shepherdson had built for 
Lizzy and himself being now finished, they were 
going, in afew days, to Cincinnati, to buy furni- 
ture, accompanied by the mother of his bride 
elect. 

Before she departed, Casper took an opportunity 
of repeating to his sister, that she should always 
find a home im his house whenever she pleased, 
and under any circumstances. 

Amelia returned to Milwood Hill in a very feli- 
citous state of mind, and resolved not to allow the 
fear of another visit from her father and step-mo- 
ther to trouble her—in the conviction that—“ suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof.’’ 

One morning in the ensuing week, a neighbor- 
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ing farmer, who had business with Mr. Oliphant 
in his office, informed him that the landlord of the 
Buck had, two days ago, been seized with a stroke 
of paralysis, as he sat at his supper-table, and was 
not expected to live. Mr. Oliphant immediately 
hastened to repeat this news to his wife, who went 
and communicated it to Amelia. Our heroine 
was much shocked, and, the carriage being offered 
her, she set out directly for the Buck, though 


none of its inmates had sent her any intimation of 


her father’s dangerous condition. During her 
tearful ride, she endeavored to call to mind as 
many instances as she could of her father’s kind- 
ness to her, but, unfortunately, they were ‘‘ few 
and far between,”’ or rather, none at all. 

She arrived, and found everything at the Buck 
in ‘‘confusion worse confounded.’’ ‘The tavern 
had already lost so much of its reputation since 
the accession of Rachel and her relations, that at 
this time no guests were there, except a few idlers 
belonging to the neighborhood, and these were, as 
usual, sitting about the porch or tippling at the 
bar. Jerry Riggs, the brother of Rachel, seeing 
Amelia alight, met her at the door with intelli- 
gence that *‘ the old man was not dead yet.’’ 

She hastened to her father’s room, and found in 
it all the females belonging to the house. Rachel 
was spread out in an easy chair at the head of the 
bed, full drest for the doctor, who was momentari- 
ly expected, and holding to one of her tearless eyes 
a handsome handkerchief, which had once been 
Amelia's. 

Helfenstein lay on the bed, pale, speechless, 
and motionless; but his features had recovered 
from the distortion which usually accompanies the 
beginning of a paralytic attack. Amelia threw 
herself on her knees beside him, took his hand 
and bathed it with her tears—she felt that, after 
all, he was her father. 

‘* Highty tighty!’’—exclaimed Rachel—“ pray, 
miss, what brings you here? Nobody sent for 
you, or wanted you. You need not come afier 
nothing. You’re well enough provided for now 
with them Oliphants—even though that mean 
Sagely fellow did sneak off and leave you in the 
lurch.”’ 

‘*Oh! Rachel’’—sighed Amelia—‘“ do not talk 
so. Consider my father. Let peace be around 
him in this awful hour.”’ 

‘“*Why he don’t know nothing’’—answered 
Rachel—‘‘ he can’t hear nor see, nor make out 
anything.”’ 

Dr. Farley now entered, and felt the pulse of 
his patient. 

‘* Well, doctor’’—asked Rachel—‘‘ how do you 
find the old man? Is there any fear—hope, I 
mean—that he’!l get through. Speak out, doctor, 
and tell the worst—he can’t understand nothing.’ 

‘* From all appearances’’—said Dr. Farley, in a 
low voice—‘‘ he cannot survive the night; and, 
indeed, his dissolution may take place at any mo- 
ment. Life is fast departing.” 

‘** You don’t say so!’’—screamed Rachel. ‘Is 









he really so bad as that? If I only know’d 
whether he’d made a new will! He promised he 
would when he was a courting of me. I never 
could get him, since we’ve been married, to own 
whether he had or not. He was as stubborn as a 
mule about telling his money affairs. And as to 
the new will, he always got mad when I axed 
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him.’ 

“‘ He seems to revive a little’’—said Amelia to 
the physician. 

‘* His pulse is really somewhat better’’—replied 
Dr. I’arley—‘‘ and something like intelligence is 
returning to his eyes.”’ 

‘*Oh! I’mso glad his sense is coming back’’— 
exclaimed Rachel—“ ifit only lasts five minutes.”’ 
Then, kissing his face, she cried—‘‘ Oh! Hans— 
dear, dear old Hans—just try to speak one word, 
and tell me if you’ve made a new will, and where 
you've putit.”’ 

‘*Why, Rachel’’—said her mother—‘‘if he 
han’t made nothing but the old will that he had 
before he married you, leaving everything among 
his children, the law will still allow you your 
thirds if you’ll claim it.” 

‘*Do you think I’m such a fool as not to know 
that ?”’—answered Rachel. ‘‘ To besure, I canal- 
ways get my thirds. But he promised, when he 
was a courting me, to make a fresh will, and leave 
me a heap more than my thirds, and all the best 
of everything besides; else why did I agree to 
have him? Oh! Hans! Hans! can’t you speak 
one word? Have you made a fresh will? Just 
say yes—or try and make some sign. Here’s wit- 
nesses enough present. Come, now, nod your 
head, or let me nod it for you. Come, now, afore 
all these here witnesses—do—do—that’s a dear 
old man. Any how, you can try to raise your 
hand. Ifall’s right, and I’m to get a heap more 
than my thirds, hold up your hand. If all’s 
wrong, and you han’t made no fresh will, drop it 
—drop your hand, flat, dab.’’ 

The dying man turned his eyes reproachfully 
towards her, and dropped his hand over the edge 
of the bed. 

She then began to yell loudly—‘‘ Oh! my thirds, 
my thirds! Nothing but my poor pitiful thirds. 
Is that all I’m to get for marrying him?”’ 

A gleam of indignation lighted the dull eye of 
her husband, and with a strong effort he clenched 
his hand as he drew it back. 

‘* Mrs. Helfenstein’’—said the doctor, sternly— 
‘your behavior is most improper, most unfeeling, 
most inhuman. I insist on your leaving the room.” 

‘* Was there ever such impudence !’’-—ejaculated 
Rachel, who now found that she had drest in vain 
for the doctor. ‘‘ Even if you are a doctor, you've 
no right to order a woman that’s soon to be a lone 
widor out of her own room in her own house. But 
I an't a-going to go. To think that, after all, I 
an’t to get no more than my thirds!—my poor 
paltry thirds!—as thirds always is. I warrant 
he’s left more to Amelia than to anybody else.”’ 

Helfenstein uttered a faint groan. 
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** Rachel’’—said Amelia—‘“‘ if you will only be 
quiet, and not disturb the last moments of my fa- 
ther, I will gladly promise to give you whatever 
portion he may have allotied to me.”’ 

“Will you?’?’—said Rachel, brightening. 
** Maybe you an’t so bad, after all. Now mind, 
all of you, I take you every one for witnesses, 
she’s said before you all that she'll make over to 
me whatever her father leaves her.’’ 

“And now let me implore you to quit the 
room’’—pleaded Amelia. 

“* Well’’—anawered Rachel—‘‘ now I know the 
worst, I s’pose I may as well go. ‘There’s no use 
in my setting here to see him die. Remember, all 
of you, and bear witness, she promises me her 
whole share.” 

“*T do’’—said Amelia. 
you.”’ 

‘‘If you deny it afterwards, I'll sue you for 
breach of promise—mind that’’—persisted Rachel 
—and as she opened the door to depart, she looked 
back and said—‘t You know I've a right to my 
thirds, besides—such as they are—and 1’ll have 
them, too.’’ 


‘* Withdraw, I entreat 


During this scene, some of the spectators were 
shocked, and others seemed to find difficulty in 
smothering their laughter. Ameliatook Rachel’s 
seat at the head of her father’s bed, and endea- 
vored, with the assistance of Dr. Farley, to render 
him all the little relief of which he was still sus- 
ceptible. She looked in vain for some indication, 
however slight, of kindness or affection towards 
herself. There was none; though his strength 
seemed to rally after the departure of Rachel. 
Two hours passed sadly away. He then ‘‘died, 
and made no sign.” 

It would be too painful, or rather too disgusting 
to detail minutely what followed the death of this 
hard, stern, and sordid man, who might have truly 
said with Shakspeare’s Richard—‘‘ There is no 
creature loves me.’’ The only feeling througiout 
the house was that of ill-suppressed rejoicing. And 
Rachel, afier she grew tired of railing at her hus- 
band’s allowing himself to die without making a 
new will, set in to planning her mourning attire ; 
and got into a quarrel with her mother and sisters 
because they wanted mourning also. 

Even Amelia, after the first shock was over, 
could not but feel that his death would be a relief 
to every one about him; yet deeply she grieved 
that her father should have departed from this 
world so ill: prepared for a better. She sent back 
the carriage with a concise note to Mrs. Oliphant, 
acquainting her with his death, and desiring to re- 
main till after the funeral, which was to take place 
the next afternoon. 


The following day Casper returned from Cin- 
cinnati, and on hearing of his father’s demise, he 
hastened immediately to the Buck. He was deep- 
ly affected at the sight of the corpse, and wept over 
it with Amelia. Her sisters, Bell and Catherine, 
had arrived with their husbands. They shed a 
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tear or two, and then set off to the nearest store to 
buy black gowns. 

The key of Helfenstein’s desk could not be 
found ; but, after the funeral, Casper broke open 
the lock, and the first and only will was disco- 
vered. It was dated soon after Helfenstein had 
brought Amelia from New York, and it directed 
that the tavern and the farm should be sold at 
once, and the proceeds shared equally among all 
his children, first deducting one-third for his wife, 
their mother. The will of this cold-hearted and 
selfish man was the best act of his life. And this 
frequently happens ; while, on the contrary, men 
who, when living, have been regarded as patterns 
of good sense, good feeling, and good judgment, 
often make such strange and unjust allotments of 
their property, as to disappoint their friends, and 
to produce irreconcilable quarrels among their 
heirs. 

The Oliphants came to the funeral, and to take 
Amelia home with them. Rachel did not fail to 
claim Amelia’s too impulsive promise ; and our 
heroine was too honorable to retract it, notwith- 
standing the circumstances under which she gave 
it. Mr. Oliphant could not refrain from reprov- 
ing Amelia for acting with so littie reflection in 
offering such a bribe to such a woman. But, ne- 
vertheless, he, at her earnest desire, put an end to 
the coarse, mean, and vulgar teazings of Rachel, 
by reluctantly drawing up, and giving into her 
hands, a paper in which Amelia pledged herself to 
make over to her her portion as soon as the pro- 
perty was divided. And this she punctually did 
when the time came, adding the proviso, that Ra- 
chel and herself were to meet no more. 

Gulick came from Illinois to superintend the 
sale. As a village was beginning to grow up in 
the neighborhood, the farm was purchased for 
building lots. The house, being very old and out 
of repair, was pulled down. In process of time,a 
meeting-house was erected on its site, and all 
traces of the Buck tavern were obliterated. 

Before the tavern was broken up, Rachel and 
her family endeavored to secrete and convey away 
a number of the best articles belonging to the es- 
tablishment. But being detected by Gulick, they 
were disgracefully compelled to refund them. On 
leaving the Buck, she turned all her relations 
adrift, and left them toshift for themselves as they 
had done before. Finally, she went to a large town 
in Kentucky, where she established herself in a 
showy boarding-house, passing for a rich widow. 
She continued her mourning only as long as her 
first suit lasted, and then bedizened herself with all 
sorts of gaudy finery in the hope of entrapping an- 
other husband; but was caught herseif by a low 
Irishman, that kept a grog shop at the corner. 
They were married, and afterwards, as the neigh- 
bors said, “‘ fought like cat and dog.”’ 

Gulick returned to Illinois, married a thrifty old 
woman for her money ; and being shrewd, indus- 
trious, and avaricious, he became rich and un- 
popular. 
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) Cribbings, the husband of Catherine, continued { an account of the death of old Helfenstein, and af- 

the business ofa pedler till his roguery became so terwards of the sale of the Buck estate, and the 
) notorious, that he could no longer show his face at events connected with it. Sedgely sent a letter to 
L any house where he had been seen before. Having Amelia which made her very happy, notwithstand - 
exhausted the United States, he removed to Canada ing that he forgot his promise of putting no love 
with his family, which had become very numerous. into it. 
| From thence he took the rounds of the other Bri- The day after the receipt of this letter, his 
tish provinces, and finally set up a shop in New- friends at Milwood Hill were agreeably surprised 
foundland. by the arrival of Sedgely himself. 

* * * * 7 * 

| Mr. Oliphant had written to Charles Sedgely (Conclusion in the next number.) 
j 





t VISION 


* And I saw when the Lamb 


i 

f 

t 
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FIRST SEAL. 

Tus Lamb of God unfolds the fatal scroll— 
The heavens shake, and mighty thunders roll 
The first seal opes—forth comes a steed like snow, 
In color white, but fierce to meet the foe. 
Lo! on him sat an archer great and strong, 
With quiver full of arrows sharp and long 


A golden bow his left hand fast embraced; 

His right upon the string and arrow placed, 

Prepares to pierce the rebels to our King, 

And in subjection all his en’mies bring 

His head a golden crown of glory wears; 

His ensign victory and conquest bears. 

A conquering hero, onward still he goes, 

And down before himrfall his stubborn foes; 

And shall when Time’s long ages are no more 
SECOND SEAL. 

The second opes—forth comes a steed like blood, 

Which, prancing onward, restless as a flood, 

Devours and carries awful death afar, 

In cruel, bloody, desolating war ; 

Then rushing onward, like the wind he flew 

While on him sat the Faithful and the True, 

Who in his hand firm grasps a mighty sword, 

Wherewith to conquer and proclaim his word. 

Before him nations, frighted, fear and quake, 


And sinners, with great terror, trembling, shake 


THIRD SEAI 





The third seal loosed, and, lo! mine eyes behold 
A horse of sable hue, yet fierce and bold, 
Significant of Famine on the lands; 
When now strict Justice, in her equal hands, 
Her balances upraised to weigh out corn, 

Till Scarcity disappear and Plenty fill her horn 
Thus War brings wasting Famine on and Death, 


And by Disease, lo! man resigns his breath 


FOURTH SEAL 
The fourth seal opens, and, behold! I see 
A pallid horse rush on to victory— 








OF 
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For He, heaven, earth, seas, hell, must now reign o’er, 
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opened one of the seals,” &c.—REVELATION VI 


His rider Death. 
To swallow up the corses of the slain, 
Who fall by Fami 
Or Plague or Pestilence now spread afar 


Hell follows him again 


ne, or Disease or War 





FIFTH SEAL 


The fifth seal opens—and I see again 
The souls of many martyrs, who were slain 
When witnessing for Truth or Jesus’ word 

The same before the altar then I heard 
Exclaiming—* Lord, our God, how long, how long 
Wilt thou forbear on earth to avenge our wrong ”” 
I saw these souls, who just before were sad, 
Come near the throne in robes of victory clad 

I heard their Saviour bid them now repose, 

Till this great drama should be near its close 


SIXTH SEAL 
The sixth seal opens—oh! what scenes I see— 
Strange sights foretold by ancient prophecy 
A mighty earthquake shakes each distant land 
And all earth’s residents affrighted stand. 
The sun in heaven has nearly run his race, 
While blackest sackcloth overspreads his face 
The moon behind him, blushing, looks like blood 
While all the 
As if affrighted, from their places flee 


stars that round about her stood 


Like as untimely figs fall from the tree, 

When shaken by the wind or raging storm 

Or tempest, in her dire, terrific form 

Lo! now the mournful captive is set free 

From Pagan night and Satan’s slavery ; 

The mournful prisoner no more complains 

Of iron shackles or of galling chains; 

And gloomy despots, prostrate, now are driven, 
While earth convulsed is to her centre riven 
Lo! mighty captains, and the great men all, 

In terror wild and consternation fall, 

And to the rocks and lofty mountains, cry 

Now to be covered from Jehovah's eye, 
Whose piercing glance the creature cannot stand, 


Whose sway is everywhere o’er every land 











‘Tue tangles of Newra’s hair’’ reads very 
prettily in Milton’s verse, but are by no means 
pleasant across the face during a brisk ride. Care 
should be taken by those ladies whose hair falls 
wildly out of curl, to wear it either braided or in 
bands ; indeed, I may say, braids or bands should 
always be preferred, as curls are very likely, if 
they do not blow out, to blow into the eyes, and 
may confuse at a time when presence of mind and 
perfect composure are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of both horse and rider. While the present 

* style of hat is worn, ladies will find this the safest 








and neatest way of doing up the back hair, which, 
after being carefully combed up, should be turned 
en casque, and twisted before turned in the coil, 
and thus, by having the comb properly placed, my 
fair riders will be enabled, should they have any 
visits to pay during their equestrian exercise, to 
take off their hats without the slightest fear of 
having their hair deranged. I here speak practi- 
cally, having frequently passed from eight to ten 
hours a day on horseback, and never having had 
occasion during the time to re-arrange my back 
hair. When dressing, everything should be 
avoided that may occasion inconvenience whilst on 
horseback—pins carelessly placed, strings either 
too tight or too loose, &c. &c.; for trifles like 
these are of more consequence than the uninitiated 
can imagine; their neglect often mars the plea- 
sure of an otherwise delightful ride, and, there- 
fore, should not be lost sight of during the all-im- 
portant business of the toilet. 

I omitted, in the last number, the illustration of 
the kind of Spanish riding hat I mean, contrasted 
with one of those at present worn. 
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THE FAIR 





“ First look on this picture, then on that,” 


and let my fair readers judge for themselves. 
These Spanish hats are very elegantly got up by 
Oakford, and, I believe, the enly place where they 
are made. 

As it is the pride of a ship’s commander to see 
her go along ‘‘all taut,’’ and as it would be most 
offensive to his eye, and destroy the symmetry of 
her sailing, that any loose sheet or rope shaking in 
the wind should be seen, so, and with such care, 
must my fair friends avoid wearing on horseback 
anything that may ‘‘ flutter in the breeze,”’ espe- 
cially those very short polka skirts now so much 
in vogue, which, though they may look vastly 
pretty when the figure is at rest, are by no means 
becoming when continually blowing up, as they 
unavoidably must do during a canter, and thus 
not unfrequently marring the grace of a very ele- 
gant figure. Another thing I beg to call attention 
to, that of wearing fur victorines on horseback : 
they are the most effectual things for destroying 
grace that ever were invented. Is not a wide 
bust considered a great beauty? ‘The victorine 
has the apvanTaGe of narrowing the shoulders 
and heightening them—‘‘a desideratum not de- 
voutly to be wished.’’ Let those ladies who ap- 
preciate the graces remark one another, and they 
will at once feel the truth of what I say, and I 
trust never deform their pretty shoulders by that 
unsightly appendage to their equestrian costume— 
the victorine. Warmth can be equally attained by 
a lining to the habit. Dark boots should be worn 
for riding. Ladies who ride much will find the 
advantage of having a neat kid or morocco boot. 
A word is necessary respecting the whip; thdse 
tiny ones used by some ladies are neither useful 
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nor ornamental, and I caution the fair equestrian 
against riding with too limp a one, as being dan- 
gerous from its continually, without the rider’s 
knowledge, teasing and exciting the horse; it 
should always be borne in mind that a whip must 
never touch the animal but to enliven or correct. 


A word respecting the proper and graceful mode of 


holdirg up the habit is also extremely necessary. 
The full falling folds and flowing ease of the habit 








when held in both hands while a lady is walking 
”’ constitutes 


to, or waiting for, her ‘‘ gallant steed, 
in itself a picture, and should not be lost sight of 
by the fair rider, for nothing looks so ungraceful 
tu the beholder as the habit gathered tightly round 
the figure, thus :— 








and held with the one hand, in order, I presume, 
to leave the other free for the whip—an unneces- 


sary case, as the right hand can hold both whip 
and habit too. 





TO MY 


FRIENDS. 


BY COROLLA. 


Lay me in peace ‘neath the wild locust shade, 
W here often I've told you I wish'd to be laid. 
There sleepeth one—a dear brother—my own— 
*Neath the sweet-locust bough resting alone. 

He was our fairest, our idol, our pride! 

Lay me in peace by that cherished one’s side. 


When as the soft-breathing winds shall flow by, 
Strewed on that lonely grave blossoms will lie ; 
Then will that locust bough reft of its bloom, 

VoL. Xxxvul.—10 


Mournfully droop its young leaves o’er our tomb— 
P t ? 

Sighing for parted ones ne’er to return, 

Ye, like those drooping leaves, vainly will mourn. 


Come to our grave at sweet twilight’s repose, 
When birds are hast’ning their pinions to close, 
When their soft warblings are hush’d in deep rest, 
Come to our grave—to the spot we loved best! 
Knee! on that mossy bed—breathe a low prayer— 
There, ‘neath the locust bough—let it be there! 














ODEL COTTAGES. 











PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


» 
A Cottage Dwelling of two rooms, with a smithy, roof. The ground plan shows the walk under 
shoeing-shed and three-stalled stable. the arcade, a; the entrance passage, b; kitchen 
and living-room, c; pantry, d; bed-room, e; 

Accommodation.—This is evidently a building child’s bed-closet, f; shoeing-shed, g; forge and } 
for display, and therefore it may be called an or- smith’s shop, A; three-stalled stable, 1; women’s 

namental smithy. It depends for beauty prin- privy, k; and common privy, l. 
cipally on its arcade and its far-projecting Italian Construction.—As this building has a great ex- 
ice] 
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GROUND PLAN. 




















HEALTH 


tent of walling in proportion to the number of 
openings, all the walls, with the exception of the 


piers and arches, might be built of earth, or of 


some other cheap adhesive material. The roof 
may be covered with Grecian tiles. The stable 


should be fitted up in the usual manner, with 


hav-rack, manger, &c.; and the shoeing-shed 


itht to have rings in the walls for the bridles 


or halters of the horses bein y shod, to be fasten d 


to; but it will not require either racks or man- 


AND BEAUTY. 





lil 


gers, as horses should never be allowed to eat 


during that operation. Such a building as the 
present is very well calculated for being covered 
with an iron roof, because the span is consider- 
and the 
kinds of iron roofs, a1 


ed for this building. 


able form simple. There are several 


y of which might be adopt- 


> 


General Estimate.—28,636 feet, at ten cents per 
foot, $2,863 60; at five cents per foot, $1,431 89. 
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HEALTH AND 


CHAPTER II 





AVE stated that the effect of exercise is, by frequent 
cuon oO ie hbres, to rac m Ss and ren- 
m stronger, and generally to ve more strengt 
( e organs 
Nothing evidently can be mores ible to t organl- 
1 of woma Her tissues are soita flex ex- 
se renders them mo firm a resis 8 
1 and weak; exercise | ases 1 r size j 
s \ ney are n Ww 1¢ 1 S$; exer- 
‘ se aimi shes the supe i 
In regard to strength eral, it ma e observed 
tha ithe pres at s ely, we ive ss me ‘ 
1 e people of an t nes. Mus ur ength 1s 
S 1 of superiority no miger in such favo and the 
t gyminas $ is conseque yu 1 y mor! in to 
é ow t body with allthe str vigor, and activity? 
compa e with he til ry to 1 deve p- 
rit I ) tne ali ~ 
M i vel the c | ‘ i S$ Su . 1 to the IT 
Ss not caicuiated lk Ina miabie and 
in soc \ 
rhe constitution of wome leed, bears o mo 
ile exercise I r fe e arms cannot support se- 
vere and long-continued labor. It renders the azre 
ins the organs, by compressing a t 
ce liar substane whit contributes to the bea y 
‘ ieir Outlines, and of their complexion. ‘T 
accommodate t iselves little to labor, perspira and 
sun-bu x 
\\ ‘ 


‘Ve must not, however, conclude from this, that te- 


males should be kept in a state of continual repose, or 


BEAUTY. 


thatthe delicacy of their organization prevents their tak- 
ing exercis 

t that labor, even the most excessive, is not 
The state of 


s0 much to e feared as absolute idieness. 


want whi forces some women of the lowest class to 


} 


perform labors that seem reserved for men, de,rives 


f some attractions. Excessive indolence,on 











them only o 
the « ary, destroys at once health, and that which 
women value more than health, though it never can sub- 
sist W 1 t nai ‘ 1 ty 

rhe more r state of health in females brought 
up the intr $ altr i to the exercise they en- 
oy. Theirmovements are active and firm; their appe- 
tite is good, and their complexion florid; they are alert 
and ga they know neither pain nor lassitude, although 
they are action without cessation under all! kinds of 
weather. It is exercise which gives them vigor, health, 
and happiness—exercise to which they are so frequently 
subjected, even in infancy and youth 

We observe, also, that in a tamily where there are 
several s rs similar constitution, the one who from 
circumstances s bee accustomed to re lar and daily 
exer se, aimost aiways posse sses more strel eth and 
vigor P 

AY ers and te ers, therefore, instead of fearing 
that re? ren should faticue themselves by exertion 
in ¢ ve sports, should subject them eurly to it. They 
Ww 1 ive n more than merely life and instruc 
tion; t Ww ‘ on them health and strength 

We now proceed to give illustrations of these eXer- 
cises, or nsion ? lons These three figures are in 
tended to show one variety of these exercises. 
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One.—The forearms are bent upon the arms upward 
' 


and toward the body, having the elbows depressed, the 


finger sides, and the 





shut hands touching on the | 
knuckles upward, the latter being raised as high as the 
chin, and at the distance of about a foot before it. 

Two. — While the arms are thrown forcibly back- 
ward, the forearms are as much as possible bent upon the 
arms, and the palmar sides of the wrists are turned for- 
ward and outward 

These two motions are to be repeatedly and rather 
quickly performed 

A modification of the same movements is performed 











The rod for this purpose should be light, smooth, in- 
flexible, and need not be more than three or four feet in 
Jength. 

First Exercise —The rod is first grasped near the ex- 
tremities by the two hands, the thumbs being inward. 

Without changing the position of the hands on the 
rod, it is then brought to a vertical position: the right 
hand being uppermost holds it above the head, the left is 
against the lower part of the body. 

By an opposite movement, the right is lowered and 
the left raised. 
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as a separate extension motion. but may be given in con- 


tinuation, with the numbers following these as words of 
command, 

Three.—The arms are extended at full eth in front, 
on a level with the shoulders, the palms of the hands in 
contact. 

Four.—Thus extended, and the palms retaining their 
vertical position, the arms are thrown fore y backward, 


so that the backs of the hands may approach each other 


as early as possibie. 


We now come to what is termed “ Exercise with the 
Rod.” Here are three illustrations 
~~ 
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This change is executed repeatedly and quickly. 

Second Exercise —From the first position of the rod, it 
is raised over the head; and, in doing so, the closer the 
hands are, the better will be the effect upon the shoul- 
der 

It is afterwards carried behind the back, holding so 
firmly that no change takes place in the position of the 
hands. 

This movement is then reversed, to bring it back over 
the head to the first position 


























THE WORK TABLE. 


EMBROIDERY IN BRAID—PATTERN FOR GENTLEMAN’S WAISTCOAT. 





-_ 





Material—cloth or velvet of a dark color; the braid to be Draw the pattern on the material with a chalk crayon 
used either flai braid, shaded chain gimp, or soutache { and if worked with the flat braid, draw the threads of a 
de scie piece of the braid to sew it on with; and for the other 
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braids, use fine sewing silk of the same color. In all 
braiding, care should be taken not to work any back 


stitches. To commence and fasten off the braid, a small 
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hole should be made in the material, the braid drawn 


through and secured upon the wrong side. 


[COLLAR.] 
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EDITORS’ 


“Oh! give me liberty ! 
For were even Paradise my prison, 
Still I should long to leap the crystal walls 

So said Dryden in his day, and the ardor of the people 
is now nearly as warm as was then the prayer of the 
poet. We shall not go over the wonderful events of the 
last six months, as these are al! familiar to our readers, 
and also the political speculations resulting from these 
eruptions of Freedom’s volcano. But ladies have a 
deeper interest in these events. Ours is the moral pano- 
rama of the world, as this connects itself with the man- 
ners and movements of social life. 

We will, therefore, here give, as illustrative of what 
we consider the effect of the 
struggles now going on in Europe, extracts from two 
The first was delivered in Paris, March 5th, 
by A. Coquerel, Pastor of the Reformed Church. 

The text was—very appropriately—“ Seek the peace 
of the city; in the peace thereof ye shall have peace.”— 
JER. xxix. 7. 

“* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, were Christian words 


most interesting great 


sermons. 


before they were political ; let us apply them in a Chris- 
tian sense. There can be no republic without republi- 
cans. 

“ Desire of progress is inherent. Philosophy claims it 
as its discovery, but religion does not yield that honor to 
philosophy. The aim at perfection was a doctrine of 
faith before it was suggested by reason: ‘be perfect as 
your Father in heaven!’ such was the foundation of 
man’s perfectibility—laid on the Mount, not before men 
of science and genius only, but the humble, proposing 
God as a model, and developing the dignity of man’s na- 
ture. Before the Gospel, man did not know his worth. 
Christianity elevates him, renders him respectable in his 
own view, a child of God, destined to angels’ society ! 

“Christianity aims that every man should be as en- 
lightened, happy, moral, religious as possible. What 
motive can here be to waive any progress, to shut rea- 
son against any truth, to forego such notions of God as 
we may acquire, to dim in our hope any of the perspec- 
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tive of immortality? There can be no Christian motive 
to obstruct amelioration of our lot and nature. Let us 
unceasingly advance, the Gospel in our hand; it lights 


life and immorta 
Politics, perhaps, 


the way to good, through y. 


“* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!’ 
} 


is unaware of having derived these words from the pen 


the j Je- 


und 
sus—‘ the truth shall make you free—you have but one 


of fishermen of Galilee, er the dictation of 


li 


Master—you are all brethren—love your neighbor as 


yourselves—do to others as you would they should do 
to you.’ Glory to Him who first caused these words to 
be written in that book, the foundation of all progress! 


Try, by giving them a Christian value and meaning, to 
‘seek the peace of the city.’ 


. > * * * al >. 


“Confiding disciples of truth, be its defenders; allow 


} 


‘real 





no one, for the sake of ac ig rash illusions, to sap 





1! social and religious order, pro- 


the foundations of al! 
perty and family, the two poles of the world of hu- 
manity, which should be eternally fixed, impregnable, 


Let fatal error 


th 


without which the world is in chaos 


never find you silent. Protest with ail the energy of 
moral, patriotic, Christian conviction against every at- 
tack on those sacred dogmas, accepted by all ages, 


blessed by all religious systems, stipulated in all codes, 


and of which Christianity has showed that the principle 
} 


is not a convention of human wisdom, but a necessity 


imposed by God on humanity. Without | 
God gave; no one can legitimately 


rope rty, so- 
ciety is impossible. 
take away without usurping on Providence and undoing 
It is false that the 
principle of property occasions want of the needful to 


the partition which He has made 


any—that ‘some must have nothing, that others may 
have too much.’ Let every one have the needful; but, 
since all men differ, besides the needful, let each one 
have his portion, great or small, as God willed it. For 
the sake of supplying the needful, make property sacred, 
the basis of the needful; if property disappears, the need- 
ful, which is property, also goes with it. 
* > * * * 


“Family! defend with all your might its inviolable 


























L sanctity; suffer not the least attempt on that holy ark 
which God has consecrated ; cease not to repeat that the 
only situation divinely fixed on earth for man, is where, 


in the fullness of his free will, in the ardor of generous 





love, he gives to the wife of his choice what he holds 
most dear, his name, that she may bear and grace it, and 
be proud and happy in it; where the workman labors 
with all the vigor of his muscles, the man of intelligence 
with all the tension of his brain, that he may say daily 
to his children and their mother, ‘I have worked, God 
has given to me toearn for you this daily bread.’ Re- 
peat, that in this family sanctuary should live the citizen, 
worthy of his country, the man worthy to be man, worthy 
of the Gospel he believes; that after such life, passed in 
the labors, joys, tenderness, pains and mournings in- 
evitable to the domestic tie, he should die in peace in 


their arms whom he has so cherished, and await them 





above; that such is the family which the Creator has 
instituted, give example in yours Tolerate not that 


est licentious substitutes or Utopian impurities; 





any sus 


thus you ‘will seek the peace of the city.’” 


The other extract is from a Sermon preached in Phila- 
delphia, May 14th, by Rev. Albert Barnes. It is a pro- 
duction of great power and beauty. We commend it to 

our readers 
The text is taken from Dantet vii. 9—“I beheld till 
the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient ot Days 
did sit ed 
‘In the second place, it was proposed to consider the 
bad easting down of thrones as an indication of a better 


state of things In the world. If it were not so, our ex- 


ultation at the intelligence which has reached us from 
abroad would be as foolish as it would be wicked. We 


j nstl 
instl 


of thrones’ with certain other things that they 


tively associate in our minds the ‘casting down 
drag 
down with them, and with certain things which spring 
up by an elasticity and vigor of their own when the 
rincumbent pressure of the throne is removed. It 
is not that, in itself considered, we rejoice in the misfor- 
tunes of any class of men. It is not that we exult in the 
calamities that come suddenly upon a man venerable by 
years, and burdened with cares, driven from his throne 
and his family penniless, though the richest man of his 
age; dependent on the kindness of a peasant or a sailor 


. though used to the robes of royalty; end- 





lor a gurmetr 


his life as he began it, in mistortune and exile; it is 





not that we would not welcome him to our shores, or 
allow him peacefully to select the happiest spot of our 
and which he might purchase, where to live, and where 
o die: it is that we see in this the evidence that the 

es which have tyrannized over man must fall, and 
that principles must rise that are to endure when society 
shall have reached its highest point, and the race of man 
shall be tree. 

“A king falls not alone. Then come down with him 
those things which have been the supports of his throne; 
there spring up of necessity, when a throne falis, many 
things indispensable to the progress of the race. I pro- 
pose to remind you of a few of them 

‘First. The 


and of all that contributes to its support 


downfall of an hereditary aristocracy, 





Such an aris- 
tocracy, with all its untold ills, is everywhere essential 
to the support of a throne; such an aristocracy, with all 
its appendages, is inconsistent with the best form of 
It involves titles, revenues, places, preroga- 
In England it fell 


liberty. 
tives, hereditary name and power. 
when Charles fell, but the world was not far enough ad- 
vanced for the great idea. In the former French Revo- 
lution it fell, nor was the world far enough advanced as 
yet. Again it has fallen with the throne, whether to rise 


again me must determine. It cannot live with liberty 
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Once it was proposed to have titles of nobility in our 
own country, but the almost unanimous voice of the 
people spurned the idea. A few remains of the system 
lingered awhile in this land, in the form of great entailed 
estates, but the last relic of the system is fast passing 
away. And it is well. There is no delusion greater 
than that which plays around the mind, and which floats 
before the fancy, when we think of the days of chivalry 
—the working of the feudal system—the days of castles, 
and barons, and kings. The picture, as contrasted with 
what exists in our own land, has been well drawn by a 
writer of our own country. 

“*There is the gloomy castle with its massive towers, 
deep moat, heavy draw-bridge and ponderous gates; at 
the entrance the Herculean warder, on the battlements 
the steel-clad sentinels, within the court-yard rough and 
rioling men-at-arms. There is the oaken hall, when, 
after the chase or fight, the mad revel runs high and the 
From the tallest turret may be 
seen dark forests stretching away in the distance; poorly 


wildest passions rage. 


cultivated hills and valleys; lying hard by, groups, under 
the very shadow of the fortress, of dark, cold, damp, 





mud-walled and thatch-roofed hovels. Let this domain 





be examined in clear daylight, disrobed of all rainbow- 
broidered clouds of romance, in all its rugged, coarse 
and naked reality—just as the stern fidelity of history 
must describe it, and not as the gorgeous imaginauon 
of the novelist paints it. Within and around the feudal 
domain was superstiion and not religion; ignorance 
and not knowledge; slavery and not freedom; rudeness 
and not refinement; suffering and not comfort; wealth 
obtained by violence; poverty caused by direct oppres- 
sion; man the foe or slave of his brother man; despotic 
and lawless force, encumbered with its own iron pano- 
ply, ruling herds of human beings collared and driven 
like brutes. 


serfs of Russia are, in many respects, living examples 


The landholding nobility and the squalid 


of the relations which almost universally obtained, a few 
centuries since, between lords and peasants, warlike 
barons and stolid followers 

“* Having imagined this picture of the past, let it be 
contrasted with another, familiar as our own homes. and 
easily painted—a New England village, with its lines of 
trees, leafy sentinels guarding each side of the broad 
street; rows of neat houses, with stores and mechanics’ 
The inhabitants of 
this small democracy are nearly on a level, well-fed, 


shops, and churches interspersed. 


well-clad, intelligent and independent. Every adult male 
is a voter; and almos.every adult male may, in turn, as- 
pire to be a selectmax or a representative to the General 
Court. 
and the affairs of the nation are duly discussed by the 
r, and at the 
Front 
doors are secured by slender bolts, seores of which 


A newspaper is printed in the village, of course, 


fireside in winter, by the road-side in summe 


store or post-office at all seasons in the year 


might be wrought out of the huge bars thai fastened the 
iron-cased gates of ancient castles, or, in more instances, 
not fastened at all ‘That feudal estate once was; this 
New Eng Who can bring them to- 
gether in his imagination, and not see what an advance 
%— Christian Examiner, 





and village now ts 
the present is on the past? 
March, 1548, pp. 162-4 

om one of our contributors. He 
We may ex- 


And here is a poem fr 
has been, for the last two years, abroad 


pect some rich articles {rom his pen on his return. 
NISMES. 


Helm and banner glittered in the morning's early beams 





As there rode a gallant band through the ancient gates 


of Nismes, 








POS. G1 + Vee 
Pre 


ce ed 


A noble company, 
In armor fair to see— 
“Now welcome, gentle sirs, to our poor city Nismes.” 


King Francis waved his mailed hand with lordly courtesy, 
The mirror of all gentleness and chivalry was he— 

“I thank you for your greeting— 

Heaven biess this merry meeting— 


I come to see the wonders of your ancient city Nismes.” 


Unto the amphitheatre the burghers bent their way, 
A lordly pile built long ago, in the old Roman day, 
Though scorched, as legends tell, 
By the iron Charles Martel, 
When he drove forth the Saracen from the fair city 
Nismes. 


But in that fair arena, the gift of ancient Rome, 

The vilest of the city had found themselves a home, 
Then the king, in lordly style, 
Said, “ Banish this rascaille, 

Who thus obscure the glory of your ancient city Nismes.” 


Then onwards through the city the burghers led the way, 
And halted at that temple fair, the famed Maison Carée; 





There were many statues fair, 
With inscriptions quaint and rare, 


Neglected and untouched by the guardians of Nismes. 


Unto a Roman altar the monarch made his way, 
And with his "broidered handkerchief wiped all the dust 
away; 
Then sternly turned his head, 
And to the burghers said, 
“Saint Denis! do you thus neglect your monuments of 


Nismes?” 


A gallant heart will ne’er despise the monuments of yore, 
But honors still the memory of days which are no more ; 
Then praise ye all the name, 
And high exalt the fame, 
Of him who once preserved the monuments of Nismes. 


MEMORANDA OF PROGRESS. 


Tae Lapres.—Miss Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, dis- 
coverer of the comet of that name, was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, at their last general meeting. This 
is believed to be the first honor of the kind conferred 
upon a lady in this country. Miss Caroline Herschel 
and Mrs. Somerville, some years since, were elected 
honorary members of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. 


Tue Inpians.—The Cherokees have got a debating so- 
ciety at Tahlequah, at which the members of the Na- 
tional Council speak, and in which they all seem to take 
great interest. 


Brix Sociery.—From the Managers’ Report, read by 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


the Rev. Dr. Brigham, Corresponding Secretary, it ap- 
peared that the number of Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed during the past year, amounted to 655,066, indi- 
cating an increase of 25,196 over that of the preceding 
year; and a total since the formation of the society, of 
5,790,095 copies, 

American Tract Socrery.— During the last financial 
year, just terminated, of the American Tract Society, it 
has published seven and a half millions of good books 
and tract pudiic ations, an average Ol more than 27,600 
per day through the year. More than 737,500 were hand- 
some, instructive volumes. Last week 29 new colpor- 
teurs were commissioned, in addition to the large number 
now employed by the society in various parts of the 
United States 

Sunpay Scnoot Unton.—This society is going on in the 
good work of establishing Sunday Schools, and distribut- 
ing books and libraries. More than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of books have been 
distributed during the past year. There are, moreover, 
two hundred thousand Sunday School teachers in our 
land 

This great work of Christian benevolence is advancing 
steadily, every year extending its bounds and strength- 
ening its stakes. The following suggestions trom its last 
Report are true, and a striking maniiestation of the pro- 
gress of truth. When men act on this acknowledgment 
of woman's power over mind, by giving her an education 
suited to her influence, then will the world be renovated, 
But the sentiment. Here it is. 

“ The three predominantagencies which are active in 
the training process of a generation, are eral instruction, 
reading, and association. Oral instruction Is earliest, 
easiest, and most effective, and it has the chief hand in 
directing the mind to books and the taste to associates. 
The teacher and the book usually determine the charac- 
ter of the companionship. This first great power of 
teaching by the tongue, eye, gesture, and example, re- 
sides in the FAMILY, and mainly in the MorHER! Herein 
the family lies the formation of the social structure, and 
the whole edifice is adorned and strengthened, or de- 
formed and marred, by the skill or the want of it shown 
here.” 

To CorresronpENts.—“The Beautiful Mute,’ “The 
Silent Vow,” “The Birth Place,” “ The Girl on Rollis’s 
Street,” “ Toa Sleeping Child,” “ A Sketch from Nature,” 
“The Evening Star,” “ Man only saith ‘ ‘There is no God,’ ” 
“The Orphan's Vision,” “ Fallen Babylon,” “ A Summer 
Morning's Sunrise,” “ 1 Love Thee,” and “ Alone.” 

One of our subscribers is informed that we will pub- 
lish a view of the Acorn Cottage if he will furnish us, as 
did the worthy proprietor of the Adaline Cottage, with a 
drawing of the front and a plan of the interior. 

*,* The notice of the late Exhibition of the Academy of 
Fine Arts is in type, but has been crowded out for want 
of room. It will appear in our next. 
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POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. Vol. II. Harper & Brothers, N. York. 
We have heretofore borne cur testimony to the beauty 
of this edition—nothing that we can say can add to the 
intrinsic value of the work. The present volume com- 
pletes the “ Daily Scripture Readings,” which cannot but 
be acceptable to every pious heart 

rHE ODD-FELLOW’S AMULET—or, The Principles 
of Odd- Fellowship defined, the objections to the order an- 
swered, and its advantages maintained. With an Address 
to the Public. the Ladus, and the Order By Rev. D. W 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, and P. G. of Osco 
Lodge, No, 304, at Auburn, N. Y. The above is the full 


hundred and fifty pages, in 


Bristo 


utie of a neat work of two 
the Annual style, published by Derby, Miller & Co, of 
Auburn, N. Y., which has been sent us by Zieber & Co 
of this city, by whom it is for sale. It is very hand- 


somely got up, and embellished with a number of fine 


¢ ravings rhe title -page specihes its character, and 
the author seems to have done his work well. It cannot 
but prove acceptable to the Order, and should be at- 
te vely read by those who have objections to the insti- 
tution. 


LETTERS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS 
SON ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS 
Derby, Miller & Co., Auburn, N. Y. A beautiful little 

u, containing these admirable letters, which will go 
down to posterity with a character almost classical 
The 





tion is in miniature, and reflects great credit on 
e publishers 
rHE HEN-PECKED HUSBAND. By the author of 
The History of a Flirt,” &e. H. Long & Brother, N. Y 
The lesson taught is a rare one for husbands and wives. 
The s ry is common enough, but the characters are 
rarely introduc oder elaborated in modern novels. It is 
worth a perusal 

THE INSTRUCTIVE 


Course of 


READER—or, A 


R z in Natural History, Science and Literature. De- 
signed for the Use of Schools. By Wm. D. Swan, Prin- 
cipal of tne May hew School, Boston. Thomas, Cow- 


perthwaite & Co., Philadelphia. A very handsome book 
of choice selections, combining interest and amusement 
with usefulness—a rare combinatien in a school book. 
The pub 
Ww 1 they get up their publications of this description. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND—/rom 


un Conquest, with Anecdotes of thetr Courts, now 


ishers deserve great praise for the style in 


first published from official ree rds and other authentic do- 
cu s, private as well as public. By Agnes Strickland. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. We have received 
volume twelve of this delightful work, which completes 


the lite of Queen Anne, and also terminates the series. 

No la ly’s library can be complete without it. 
ARISTOCRACY; OR, LIFE IN THE CITY. By 

A Member of the Philadelphia Bar. S. G. Sherman, 


As a first attempt, this novel is quite 





Some of the scenes are highly wrought and 
ull of interest. ‘The plot is well sustained and deve- 
ioped and the book will prove an agreeavie companion 
jor the tourist 
CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 


Zieber & Co. have 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 





BOOK 





TABLE. 


sent us No. 21 
selections are made with great taste. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Zieber & Co. have also sent us 
No. 4 of this charming reprint, the merits of which we 


It is only necessary to announce it. The 


have heretofore discussed. 

WILLIAM THE COTTAGER. By the author of 
“Ellen Herbert.” Harper & Brothers, New York. A 
charming juvenile tale of excellent tendency, as are all 
the writings of this author 

DICK TURPIN, THE BOLD HIGHWAYMAN—a 
Romance of the Knights of the Road. By Henry D. Miles. 
G. B. Zieber & Co. and T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
This is a number of the Library of Standard Romance. 
[tis well written, and, of course, full of interest to those 
fond of tales of this character, though there can be but 
one opinion as to their tendency 

LUCY SANDFORD—A STORY OF THE HEART. 
A Temperance Tale sy T. S. Arthur. T. B. Peterson, 

*hiladelphia. Another of Arthur's thrilling and deeply 


good, of course, and preaching an 





interesting stories 
excellent lesson, as do all the writings of this indefati- 
gable author. Mr. Arthur has the right to feel proud of 
his efforts, for we do not recollect a page he need wish 
to efface. 
SELF-CONTROL 
thor of “ Discipline.” 


A Novel. By Mary Brunton, au- 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This is one of the best novels of the old school. It is 
published from the second London edition of 1811, and 
is worth a dozen of the trashy romances of the present 


day. In novel writing, unlike most progresses of the 





, we seem to have progressed backwards, and we are 
grateful to the publishers tor giving us now and then a 
valuable reprint. 
ANGELA 4 Nove 
Wyndham,” “Two Old Men’s Tales,” ete. 
Brothers, N. York 


previous works will be glad to welcome her again. She 


“Emilia 
Harper & 
Those who have read Mrs. Marsh’s 


By the author of 


writes admirably, and her works are worthy of the extra 
We confess 


her one of our favorites, and pronounce this book one 


paper and style in which they are got up. 


of her best 

LOITERINGS IN EUROPE—or, Sketches of Travel 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Prussia, 
Great Britain and Ireland. With an Appendix, contatn- 
ing observations on European Charities and Medical In- 
stitutions. By John W. Corson, M.D. Harper & Bro- 
thers. New York. Dr. Corson has given us a sensible 
book—a rare thing in these days, when every cockney 
His mere adventures are recorded 
yut the main 


publishes his traveis. 


gracefully, without wearying the reader, 
interest turns on his account of the charities and medi- 
cal institutions of Europe. To the medical man and the 
philanthropist the work is replete with valuable infor- 
mation 

THE NEW AMERICAN THEATRE, No.1. “The 
Elder Brother; or, Love makes a Man—a Comedy in five 





ge representation from the text of Beau- 
Berford & Co., New York. 


acts, adapted for Sta 
mont and Fletcher. R. G 
Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. This series will supply a 
vacancy long neglected Its convenience, cheapness 
and accuracy will insure a ready sale. It is edited by 
H. P. Grattan, whose name is a sufficient guarantee, and 
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we shall now have the sterling old ys within the 





reach of every person 
THE FORTUNE HUNTER—er, The 
Man About Town. By Mrs. A Cora Mowat. TB 
This de ful 


in that peculiarly Ippv vel ut Mrs. Mowatt rejoices 


idventures of a 


Peterson, P! phia ovel is written 


in. Itisa nove ind as such, isa 


true picture of the various circles in Babylon tl 
We co 
this novel 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER AND 
MAGAZINE. Conducted by James Stryker. May, 1848 
Vol. L,No 1. E.C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia. The first 


and promises 


e Less 


gratulate Mr. Peterson on being the publisher of 


number of this new quarterly has app 





to be a valuable work It covers a leretotore un- 
occupied, giving, as it does, a very full synopsis of the 
important events that trans} throughout the world 
historical. political, statistical, religious, and literary. As 
a book of reference it w t valuable, and if it is sus- 
tained as originally projected by its accomplished editor 
it cannot fail to take a h sta an e abundantly sus- 


tained 





August number w ‘ tain a summary ot 
the proceedings of the present Congress, and a synopsis 
of the utes. The or editor and enterprising 
publishers have r best wishes r their tull success 
BURDER’S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND CUS- 
TOMS; or. the Forms of Worshi; wctised by the Several 
Nations of the Known World. G. B. Zi r & Co., Phila- 


deiphia. The first number of this valuable, interesting, 


and instructive work, has een issued in a beautitul style 


by the enterprising pudlishers, ft | contains accounts of 
the Jewish and Mohammedan religions It will be com- 


pleted in seven numbers, at 25 cents each, and be illus- 


trated with five engravings. The character of the author 
and the subjects of the book commend it to every fam 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 
1789. By Louis Blanc. Lea& Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
We have received Part I. of this new historical work, 


forming a volume of pages—uniform with the other 





republications of the s This work is written 


in his pecuuar stvyie, and W ive an extensive de- 
mand, owing both to the interest now felt on any subject 
connected with France, and to the distinguished position 
of the author 

THE FALCON FAMILY 
By the author of “The Bache 
ley, jr., Boston. The first A:neric 


OR, YOUNG IRELAND. 
J. Wi- 


1 from the second 


vr of the Albany 





‘he Bachelor of the 





The popularity of “ 


English eultion I 


Albany,” will make this book sought after. There is no 
similarity between the two, the present being a@ capital 
commixture of love and politics, in a style that D'Israeli 
might envy. The author evinces great wit as well as 
much wisdom, and every page sparkles with brilliant 
gems. Iiis a rare book for this weather. 

Tue Porrrarr or “Our ConrRIBUTOR,” GIVEN IN THE 
Lapy’s Boox ror Jung, 1848.—We were sure that some 
of our gentlemen readers—for we do have gentlemen 
readers, if we are a lady’s book— would be upon the que 
vive to know the name of our contributor; but we had no 
idea of the sensation that i ocent portrait would create 
among all sexes, ages, and conditions. Missives from 
every quarter have poured in upon us the past month; 
some smac king plain y of the counting-room, innocent 
of initial stamps, and sealed with unaristocratic wafers; 
others redolent of compound eztraits, and bearing dainty 
devices upon the seals of the hot-pressed envelops 
Thinking it might amuse our countless readers. we have 
made a selection from the pile before us, only regretting 
that it is not in our power to solve the mystery. The 
lady—(“ah, gentlemen, if you could but see her,” says 


our correspondent, Charles Sketcher)— positively refuses 
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? 










and her name, like that of the “mag 





‘trotted out ;” 


to be 
] 


in the iron mask,” the renowned wearer of that “ claret- 


colored coat,” and various other mysterious individuals, 
will co down to posterity an historical secret. 
Number one is evidently written in haste and despera- 


kindness in you—if you do not take de ight in tormenting 
one of your fellows, 1 beseech you do, do tell an old 


reader the name of that charming little ‘ contributor.’ 
At least say what are her initials. I insist that you have 
not a rightto lend your aid in setting @ million hearts all 
fluttering, When, by a single stroke Of your pen, you can 


quiet them. We don’t pay for the Lady’s Book to be 


thus triled with. But, waiving this point, do just tell me, 
for really the sketch, ‘One of Our Contributors, is the 
most captivating thing ever published. What must the 


‘Mr. Charles Sketcher, you are just the happiest man 
living, or ought to be, unless you are rendered miserable 
Dy SO seifishiy wilh ding ire Mhers what you have 


no right to keep from them. O, Mr. Sketcher.dotell. If 





not. | ke my stand upon that bridge, and it shall be the 
Br ot Sighs, while I rine thatevery movement of 
every leat is but the fluttering of the modest dress of the 
sweet contrioutlor 

‘Until then, yours, ww. 


Nextcomes a delicately penciled note, with the motto 


seai Ol “ diles out 


‘Please, Mr. Godey !—I know you are good tempered, 





and can | 





ra little teazing—won't you tell me, just me, 


who ‘Our Contributor’ is? I wiil not breathe it to another 


sou Not even to Annie Benton, my room-mate and 
conhdant I have my suspicions that it is Grace Green- 
wood, though Annie says it is much more like her idea 
of Helen Irving. Dear Mr. Godey, I can keep a secret, 
if you will ony trust me, 


“Hopefully, E 


“Glen Grove Female Seminary, June 3d 


LLA AUSTIN. 






Here we have a round, even, business hand, and a 
et. a 


“The Editress of Godey’s Lady’s Book—Dear Madam 


precisely folded s 





—It was with eelngs neariy am yunting toc iriosity, that 
I glanced over the plate of ‘Our Contributor, in the 
June issue of your excellent magazine—a magazine, al- 
low me to say, which I have read constantly for many 
years. J was charmed with the grace of the attitude, the 
modesty of the tace, the undefined sweetness o! expres- 
sion which lingered about the mouth—and, shall I con- 
fess it? the little foot won my heart completely 

“Tam a bachelor of—I confide it to you—/ifty-three. I 
am wealthy, respected, I trust, by all who know me, and 
am beloved by a whole troop of nephews and nieces. 
But this is not enough to insure my entire happiness—in 


My nephews try to persuade me 


fine, 1 wish a wife 
against it—I know their kind interest in my wellare 1s 
uninfluenced by my bank stock or my railway scrip; 
but, for all that, | have come to the resolution of marry- 


ing Do you think the lady in question is une aged? 





Or has that scamp of a Charles Sketcher stepped in be- 
fore me? Confide to me her name, I entreat of you, if 
you think I have any hope, and confer a lasting obliga- 
tion on AN OLD FRIEND AND SUBSCRIBER.” 
And now room fora mad-cap, rambling epistle, whose 
lines chase each other about—disdaining a parallel—upon 


a sheet of the largest sized Bath post. 
































a og 
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“Mr. Godey—I must tell you what a flutter the last 





Lady’s Book has made among the abitants of our vil- 
re Ii « e ¢ I iy night, when Em and |] id a 
few s at tea: Lizzie Martin, Ellen Rar Sarah 
War r two or more of t s A r tea 
bro J ca 1 with! s lover, il rvP und 
t ) i s W if particular stars « r 
vi I i in nis ha | 0 vd my Godey or Ju c A 
t ~ ywded round to A t fashion pilates y 
the w Iam so glad scarfs are worn again.) and then 
we ope 1 upon ‘ One of our Contributors.” You should 
have rd the guesses as to her name! You should 
have heard the gentlemen call Charles Sketcher a ucky 
1chiow 
Henry Pratt said, first of all, it must be Grace Green- 
wood. Eile irled her pretty s—for she does not 
ha : s admiratic < : y ¢€ ress « \ ir 
Dollar Pa 1 sa was no alf sy l« 
tor l twas very t iwere s t 
Gra B t d sa oO s ° 
w o see wha Broth ‘ it 
ft Ma t she « = me wr you = ‘ U 
guessed Mrs. Osgood, but s sin New und is 
I rga ) < sitsa " 
I Duval was the xt « | 
seem jus thing; and, f vy, weca to ‘ - 
vas r ‘Fi \ vho writes t ca- 
i W rw i otts,’ or Meeta M. Duncan 
Can you nott us whic is? Indeed, I do mn 
t k Je 1 Wi ev survive this attack of cu 
D yw I caught him looking at the picture, only 
s oO gi side oO ‘ ss 1 jaw 
ooks’ H . llikea rl whe I him ou 
Please t me, Mr. Godey, for you know I make upa 
club for the Lady’s Book every year 
“ Hurriedly, Saran A. Lewts 
“ Pp. S.—I send this by uncle Job, who is one of the dele- 
gates to the convention. He will call for the answer 
“*S.A.L 
Some of our subscribers appear to have taken offence 
at our dunning circular. We cannot help it—the fault 
ist ow We have repeate 0- 
ilmost begged it, but to ol 
ire in business, they would t be 
aske oO e credit for two or three years But many 





of our subs¢ribers do not think it unreasonable to ask 





us to credit them for that length of time; and now that 
wi ive commenced—like the old man in the fable— 
to throw sto tead of grass, they take offence. Be 
it s« We still continue to send the circulars. be the 
effect what it may. So that it produces a remittance, 
we sha e content 


We commend to the notice of the pul lie and dealers 
in periodicais, our ever-attentive agents in New York, 
Messrs Long & Brother, of 46 Ann street. They will be 
found prompt and efficient in everything they undertake. 
CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 

FOR AUGUST. 





Very few lies of fashion are now in town, most of 
them being birds of passage during the last of July and 


all of August. As most Americans seem to have adopted 
the fashion of Visiting watering-places through the sum- 
mer, we think it not amiss to give some ysetu hints upon 
the preparation, or rather, selection of a traveling ward- 
robe 

Linen lustures have been made, by universal consent, 
a 


* It is now in the engraver’s hands. 
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the favorite material for traveling dresses. They are not 


and are far more com- 


so easily soiled as woollen stufl 


fortable in the season of dust and heat. The style most 


generally adopted this summer is a full skirt, which may 
be fastened by at d about the waist, and a huge cape 
wi sieeves, of tunic ¢ sacqgut rm, compietely cover- 
ing the waist and be {down. This has the advantage 


over ordinary dresses, that it can be worn over another 
if the weather should be cool; if otherwise, nothing could 
be more comfortable Many have these dresses em- 
broidered with braid, but this gives a tawdry air to any- 
thing intended simy for real use; and they are much 
neater to be finished with a deep hem, and one or two 


rows of white linen braid tacked on plainly above it. 


Black gaiters should be worn, as light hues are easily 
discolored—and the chief aim and charm of a proper 
traveling dress shou e neatness. For the reason last 
given, embre ered ¢ rs or culls should never be used, 
rthey run ea s0li very soon Piain linen collars 
sti seem to be the « y sullable finish Bonnets of 
coarse dou aw—commonly called “Rough and 
tea —trimmed ; with dark plaid ribbon or straw 
bands, a t i gloves, complete the costume. 
kK ad Silk ZioV il for travelilg—the first soil 
easily, the seco r too ta and cli to the hand in 
warm weather rhose who object to Rough and Ready 
straws, for 7 isons or otherwise, will find dark 
lawn casing un trimmed with the same material, 
verv serviceable Su shades and parasois should be un- 
molested In One's trunk While on a journey, they are in 
way a that of your escort at every Change you 

make, and are of lit real use. Green barege veils are 
fart re \ ible WN te veils should never be worn 
? sume rast / i tte the sun's rays, and thus ez- 
? your f nzing and the like. This is 
worth rememberi At a watering-place, you need 
neat and tasteful mor iz dresses, and caps, U at ail 
matronly. The Cha te Corday aud Marie Stuart forms 


are st favorites; let them be light and unpretending 
Dinner dresses should differ from evening dresses. We 
cannot too seriously reprehend that bad taste which ex- 


arms of a young girl, in the glare of 


‘ yad sun o the certain and ofttimes vulgar gaze 
of a table @héte Of material and form of dinner and 
evening dresses, your own taste and that of your milli- 





ner must be consulted, as, oi course, they do not differ 
from those worn at home. Only avoid all glaring colors 
uscless ornament and heavy trimming, as they are in- 
tended expressly for summer wear 

We have not space for an extended description of 
suitable bathing-dresses. They may be procured at any 
of our town establishments for the purpose. Much de- 
pends upon individual taste in their arrangement, for 
uncouth as they often of necessity are, they can be im- 
proved by a little tact. Inclosing, we give a few plain 
rules for choosing a traveling dress. Let the material 
be serviceable—not so costly but that it can be easily 
renewed if ruined by accident—let the form be comfort- 


able. the colors harmonize, the gloves and shoes be sub- 


stantial, the veil short, the tout ensemble unpretending, 
(no surer mark of a lady.) and our word for it, our fair 
readers will have as pleasant a summer jaunt to Sara- 
toga, Newport, Cape May or the White Sulphur Springs, 
as we could wish them. More could not be said. 
FASHION. 


SHOE-SHOPPING—THE CONGRESS BOOT. 
(See Plate.) 


We are delighted to see that the business of shoe- 


making is engaging the attention of the intelligent and 
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thoughtful. Hardly too much consideration can be 
given to a matter so universally important to comfort 
and health Influenced 


months since printed a page or two of extracts from an 


y this conviction, we some 


interesting volume entitled * The Book of the Feet,” rightly 


judging that the subject would interest our lady readers 








at least. Nor were we mistaken. The great demand 
for that particular number has induced us to devote more 
space to the subject, and we have caused to be prepared, 
at a heavy expense, the magnificent steel engraving 
which adorns the present number. 

Only about one year has elapsed since the Congress 
boot has been, to any considerable extent, introduced 
the demand has been so 
This, 


however, is not altogether the fault of the shoemakers. 


into the United States, and ye 
great that few have been able to obtain them 
The proprietor, believing the discovery to be valuable, 
has caused it to be patented, and this has limited the 


supply and prevented many fashionable shoemakers 


from adopting it. “This boot is a patented article,” say 
they, “and we are not going to introduce it, and by so 
doing destroy our trade in lace boots, and be compelled 
to pay six cents for the privilege of making every pair 
of the Congress our customers may require, thereby en- 
riching the owner of the right, in whose property we 
have no interest whatever 

This argument will not satisfy the community, and 
shoemakers will eventually be induced to come into the 


rress 





manufacture of the graceful and comtortable Con 
boot. It must be seen and worn to be admired and 
adopted. As a dress boot, it is the perfection of neatness. 


The Congress boot has received the marked and con- 


tinued patronage of Queen Victoria. It is also very 
generally worn by the first ladies in England and our 
own country. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the Baroness de Cala- 
brella, a lady of great originality of thought and expres- 
sion, speaking of these boots, says—* They are the com- 
Give them a sounding name—call them 
They 


fort of my life 
lazy boots, and all the world will buy them.” 
combine all the good qualities of a beautiful gaiter with 
none of the troubles and inconveniences. The elastic 


gore is an admirable and invaluable support to the ankle, 





making the boot fit snugly, and giving it a light, grace- 





ful and captivating appearance. 

“Of all parts of the body,” remarks Dr. Robertson, 
“there is not one the clothing of which ought to be so 
carefully attended to as the feet.” Let us be wise wi a 
matter so simple, so easily understood and so easily re- 
medied. It is never too late to do right; and if, upon ex- 
amination, we find we have erred to our serious cost, let 
us remedy the evil. 

Women have not been the only sufferers. For a half 
century men have adhered firmly to the heavy, clumsy 
and unnecessarily expensive Wellington. A fair trial 
has shown that the Congress boot is cheaper, lighter and 
pleasanter, combining greater comfort and beauty and 
equal durability. It does not encumber the leg, fits the 
ankle like a stocking, and readily yields and elasticates 
to every motion of the feet and legs. 

Mr. Hall, in his “ History of Boots and Shoes,” says— 
“The leather best adapted for ladies’ boots is morocco or 
goat-skin, which, when properly dressed, is sufficiently 
strong and durable. Kid being the skin of the young goat, 
is naturally finer and more delicate; the enamel or var- 
nish leather, commonly called patent, is also very suit- 


able, and being made of calf-skin,is strong. For the little 


toe-caps and golashes of ladies’ Congress boots, it an- 


swers admirably, and as it requires no cleaning, always 
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looks well. The upper part of the boot is constructed 
variously of morocco, prunelia, cloth, silk or satin, ac- 
cording to the season 

If only for the sake of humanity, every mother should 
pay particular attention to the state of her chiid’s feet 
In the language ot another, * how much subsequent pain, 
distortion and lameness might be spared if a littl con- 
sideration were given in time to the child’s shoes and 
boots.” 

Due attention to the wants of the feet will rid our 
country of bad walkers, as there would be nothing then 
to interfere with the free and healthy action of the foot, 


With a 


well-fitting shoe, the gait must be free, firm and elastic 


its flexibility, its power of action and its form 


The manufacture of the Congress boot is steadily pro- 
gressing. The first experiments, we are told, failed, as 
the manutacture of elastic materials was not so peritect 
as at the present period. The difficulty was to get an 
India-rubber web so elastic that the boot would go on 


and off, and yet not so soit and yielding that it would 





s original form. The exact elasticity 





return again to it 
required having been obtained, the boot is now believed 
to be the most periect worn—certainily it is the most 
comfortable and economical 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS FOR AUGUST 
Fic. 1. Ball Dress.—Satin slip, under a double robe of 
pink crape. The under-robe is trimmed at the bottom by 


about half a 





putiings, formed of a bias piece of crape 


quarter in breadth, gathered and fastened at equal inter- 





vi vy bows of pink satin ribbon. Above is a flounce 
of white blonde, headed by a trimming similar to that 
just described. The upper robe, which descends just to 
the top of this trimming, is ornamented with blonde and 
pink satin ribbon in the following manner :—Rows of 
ribbon, trimmed at both edges with narrow blonde set on 
in easy fullness, are placed perpendicularly from the 
waist to the lower edge of the robe, the blonde being car- 
ried round the lower end of the ribbon, which is fastened 
to the robe by asmall bow. The two front rows of trim- 
ming have bows about half way down the skirt. The 
corsage is plain, and is surmounted by a double berthe 
edged with blonde and gathered up at the shoulders by 


} } 


bows of ribbon. Short sleeves, edged with blonde and 


trimmed with bows. In front of the corsage a bouquet ot 
pink flowers. Head-dress a narrow rouleau of black 
velvet, having gold gimp twisted round it, and on one 
side two white marabouts tipped with pink. The front 
hair in waved bandeaux, and the back hair in twists 
Demi-long white kid gloves and a large fan. White 
satin shoes. 

Fic. 2. Dinner and Home Evening Costume.—Dress of 

} 


striped silk 





The stripes dark blue on a ground of shaded 
blue and white. Large blue sprigs between the stripes 


The front of the skirt trimmed with two rows of quilled 


ge high at the back and shoulders, 


The cor 
but opening in a point in front, the open part being filled 


ribbon. 





up by apiece of silk cut straight at the top, where asmall 
rosette of ribbonis placed. A trimming of quilled ribbon 
corresponding with that on the skirt finishes the top of 
the corsage, and is carried down to the waist in front. 
Chemisette of drawn muslin, finished at the throat by a 
band of insertion, edged with narrow lace, set on rather 
full. Demi-long sleeves, trimmed below the elbow with 
two rows of quilled ribbon, and full under-sleeves of 
muslin. A round cap of guipure, trimmed with ribbon 
corresponding with the color of the dress. 
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